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Tue history of the Ancient Britons, originally published 
in Latin, and under the title Historia Brittonum, commonly 
attributed to Nennius, is translated from a manuscript edited 
by Mark the Hermit, in the tenth century, discovered 
some years ago, in searching for manuscripts relating to 
Britain, in the library of the Vatican palace at Rome; 
and is by turns assigned to Nennius; to an anonymous 
Anglo-Saxon ; to Gildas (sapiens) the historian; and 
to Mark the Anchorite: yet it does not appear that there 
is sufficient reason to yield the claim to either of these 
in preference to the other.* But to account for the singu- 
larity of assigning to various authors the same performance, 
nothing was more common in early times, than for the 
transcribers of the ancient British manuscripts to affix their 
own names to the same work, with such additions as they 


* British history, like that of most other countries, is clouded with fiction, 
and enveloped with contradictions and absurdities. 
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thought proper, so as to make it pass for their own com- 
position. 

Nennius has been described by several ancient authors, 
as a British historian, the brother both of Caswallon and 
Ludd ; that he fell in an encounter by the hand of Julius 
Cæsar; and that he was the same Nennius who wrote a 
book of the British history, which was afterwards translated 
into Latin by his name-sake, the Abbot of Bangor, about 
the tenth century. . 

If any truth be involved in this account, it may be in- 
ferred that there was once a British history which furnished 
these excerpta, or such of them as have reference to a re- 
mote period; and that the manuscript might have been 
originally written in the vernacular tongue. 

The island of Britain, stiff-necked and stubborn-minded 
from the time of its being first inhabited, is situated on 
almost the utmost border of the earth, towards the south 
and west, and poised by the Divine balance, as is said, 
which supports the whole world, stretches out from the 
south-west towards the north pole, and is 800 miles in 
iength and 200 in breadth, except where the head-lands of 
promontories stretch further into the sea, surrounded by 
the ocean, which forms winding bays, and is strongly de- 
fended by the ample barrier, save on the south side, where 
the narrow sea affords a passage to Belgic Gaul. It is en- 
riched by the mouths of two noble rivers, the Thames and 
the Severn, as it were two arms, by which foreign luxuries 
were of old imported, and by other streams of less im- 
portance. In ancient times it was embellished by divers 
castles, with high walls, towers, well-barred gates, and 
houses with threatening battlements built on high, and 
was provided with all the requisite instruments of de- 
fence: Spacious plains, hills pleasantly situated, and 
adapted for superior tillage, and mountains calculated 
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for the alternate pasturage of cattle, where flowers of various 
colours, trodden by the feet of man, gave the appearance of 
a lovely picture : Decked, like the chosen bride, with divers 
jewels, livid fountains, and abundant brooks wandering over 
the snow-white sands; with transparent rivers, flowing in 
gentle murmurs, and offering a pledge of sweet slumber to 
those who recline upon their banks; whilst it is irrigated 
by abundant lakes, which pour forth cool torrents of re- 
freshing water. 


This short History of the Ancient Britons, is ex- 
tracted from Nennius, the disciple of Elbotus, and selected 
partly from traditions, partly from writings and monuments 
of the ancient inhabitants of Britain, partly from the annals 
of the Romans and ancient chronicles, and from the histories 
of the Scots and Sazrons,—put together from these various 
sources, in order that it may be handed down to posterity, 
with an intention to benefit rising generations, commencing 
with a chronological history from the time of Adam, to the 
incarnation of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

From Adam to the flood, are two thousand and forty- 
two years. From the flood to Abraham, nine hundred and 
forty-two. From Abraham to Moses, six hundred.* From 
Moses to Solomon, and the first building of the temple, 
four hundred and forty-eight. From Solomon to the re- 
building of the temple, which was under Darius, King of 
the Persians, six hundred and twelve years are computed. 
From Darius to the ministry of our Lord Jesus Christ, and 
to the fifteenth year of the Emperor Tiberius, are five hun- 
dred and forty-eight years. So that from Adam to the 
ministry of Christ, and the fifteenth year of the Emperor 
Tiberius, are five thousand two hundred and twenty-eight 


* 640 years, according to Stephenson. 
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years. From the Passion of Christ are completed nine 
hundred and forty-six ; from his Incarnation, nine hundred 
and seventy-six ; being the fifth year of Edmund, King of 
the Angles.* 

The first age of the world is from Adam to Noah; the 
second from Noah to Abraham; the third from Abraham 
to David; the fourth from David to Daniel; the fifth to 
John the Baptist ; the sixth from John to the Judgment ; 
when our Lord Jesus Christ will come to judge the living 
and the dead, and the world by fire. 

The following were the Roman Emperors who visited 
Britain : 

The first, Julius. The second, Claudius. The third, Se- 
verus. The fourth, Carinus. The fifth, Constantius. The 
sixth, Maximus. The seventh, Maximianus. The eighth, 
another Severus Æquantius. The ninth, Constantius. 

According to the History of the Britons, edited by 
Mark the Anchorite, a holy bishop of that people,— 
the island of Britain derives its name from Brutus, a 
Roman consul. Taken from the south-west point it inclines 
a little towards the west, and to its northern extremity 
measures eight hundred miles, and is in breadth two hun- 
dred, and contains thirty-three cities, the names of which 
are :— 


u 


h 
‘I: Cair ebrauc ( York). 
I: Cair ceint ( Canterbury). 


“VII Cair segeint (Silchester). 
“VIII: Cair guin truis. 

1X: Cair merdin. 

X Cair peris ( Porchester.) 
XI- Cair lion. 

VE Cair B R (GEES “XII: Cair mencipit ( Verulam.) 


u 
ter). ‘XII. Cair caratauce. 


UL Caia gurcoc. 
TiN Cair guorthegern. 


V- Cair gusteint (Carnarvon). 


* See the works of Gildas and Nennius, translated from the Latin by J. A. 
Giles, LL.D. 
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‘XIMI. Cair ceri ( Cirencester). 
“XV. Cair gloui ( Gloucester). 
-XVI- Cair luilid (Carlisle). 
“XVII. Cair graut ( Granchester) 


‘XXV. Cair londein (London). 
j XXVL Cair guorcon. 

-XXVII- Cair lerion (Leicester.) 

‘XXVIII. Cair draithou (Drai- 


SST eran wa sere sed wean 


‘XVII Cair britoc (Bristol). 
XK- Cair meguaid (Meivod). 
*XXI- Cair mauiguid. 

‘XXII- Cair ligion (Chester). 


“XXII Cair guent (Caerwent 
near Chepstow). 


*XXIIII: Cair collon. 


XXVIII Cair pensavelcoin 
(Lichester.) 


XXX- Cair teim. 
XXXI: Cair urnnahac ( Wrox- 


cester). 


-XXXII Cair celernion. 
AAN Gais loit.coit 


It has, also, a vast many promontories, and innu- 
merable castles, built of brick and stone. Its inhabit- 
ants consist of four different people; the Scots, the Picts, 
the Sazons, and the ancient Britons. 

Three considerable islands belong to it; one, on the 
south, opposite to the Armorican shore, called Wight; * 
another between Ireland and Britain, called Eubonia, or 
Man; and another directly north, beyond the Picts, named 
Orkney; and hence it was anciently a proverbial expression 
in reference to its kings and rulers, “ He reigned over 
Britain and its three islands.” 

It is fertilized by several rivers, which traverse it in all 
directions, to the east and west, to the south and north; 
but there are two pre-eminently distinguished among the 
rest, the Thames and the Severn, which formerly, like the 
two arms of Britain, bore the ships employed in the con- 
veyance of the riches acquired by commerce. The Britons 
were once very populous, and exercised extensive dominion 
from sea to sea. 


* Tnisgueith, or Gueith. 
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Respecting the period when this island became inhabited 
subsequently to the flood, there are two distinct relations. 
According to the annals of the Roman history, the Britons 
deduce their origin both from the Greeks and Romans. On 
the side of the mother, from Lavinia, the daughter of La- 
tinus, King of Italy, and of the race of Silvanus, the son of 
Inachus, the son of Dardanus; who was the son of Saturn, 
King of the Greeks, and who having possessed himself of 
a part of Asia, built the city of Troy. Dardanus was the 
father of Troius, who was the father of Priam and Anchises; 
Anchises was the father of Eneas, who was the father of 
Ascanius and Silvius; and this Silvius was the son of Eneas 
and Lavinia, the daughter of the king of Italy. From the 
sons of Eneas and Lavinia descended Romulus and Remus, 
who were the sons of the holy Queen Rhea, and founders 
of Rome. Brutus was consul when he conquered Spain, 
and reduced that country toa Roman province. He after- 
wards subdued the island of Britain, whose inhabitants 
were the descendants of the Romans, from Silvius Posthu- 
mus, thus named, because he was born after the death of his 
father Eneas. His mother, Lavinia, having concealed herself 
during her pregnancy, and he having been born in a wood, 
was denominated Silvius ; and hence the Roman kings are 
called Sylvan ; but the Britains are those who sprang from 
the family of Brutus, or Bruto. 

Eneas, after the Trojan war, arrived with his son in 
Italy; and having vanquished Turnus, married Lavinia, 
the daughter of king Latinus, who was the son of Faunus, 
the son of Picus, the son of Saturn. After the death of 
Latinus, Eneas obtained the kingdom of the Romans, and 
Lavinia brought forth a son, who was named Silvius. As- 
canius founded Alba, and afterwards married. His wife, 
Lavinia, became pregnant, and Eneas being informed of it, 
ordered his son to send his magician, to examine his wife 
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whether the child conceived were male or female. The 
magician came and examined the wife, and pronounced it 
to be a son,* who should become the most valiant among 
the Italians, and the most beloved of all men. In conse- 
quence of this prediction, the magician was put to death by 
Ascanius; but it happened that the mother of the child 
dying at his birth, he was named Brutus ; and after a cer- 
tain interval, agreeably to what the magician had foretold, 
he displayed such superiority among his play-fellows, that 
they seemed to consider him as their chief.t He was, from 
envy, expelled from Italy, and came to the islands of the 
Tyrrhene sea, when he was exiled on account of the death 
of Turnus, slain by Eneas. He then went among the 
Gauls, and built the city of the Turones, called Turnis. 
At length he came to this island, named from him Britan- 
nia, dwelt there, and filled it with his own descendants ; 
and it has been inhabited from that time to the present 
period. 

Eneas reigned over the Latins three years; Ascanius 
thirty-three years; after whom Silvius reigned twelve 
years, and Posthumous thirty-nine years: the latter, from 
whom the kings of Alba are called Siwan, was brother to 
Brutus, who governed Britain at the time Eli the high 
priest judged Israel, and when the ark of the covenant was 
taken by a foreign people. But Posthumus his brother 
reigned among the Latins. 

After an interval of not less than eight hundred years, 
came the Picts, and occupied the Orkney Islands, whence 
they laid waste many regions, and seized those on the left- 


* It was foretold by the same magician that the expected son would slay 
his father and mother, and be hated by all mankind. 

+ Whilst he was playing with some others, he shot his father with an 
arrow, not intentionally, but by accident. 
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hand side of Britain, where they remained, and kept pos- 
session of a third part of Britain for many years after. 

Long after this, the Scots arrived in Ireland from Spain. 
The first that came was Partholomus, with a thousand men 
and women ; these increased to four thousand ; but a mor- 
tality coming suddenly upon them, they all perished in one 
week. The second was Nimech, the son of Agnomen (or 
Aguomen) who, according to report, after having been at 
sea a year and a half, and having his ships shattered, ar- 
rived at a port in Ireland, and continuing there several 
years, returned at length with his followers to Spain. After 
these came three sons of a Spanish soldier with thirty ships, 
each of which contained thirty wives; and having remained 
there during the space of a year, there appeared to them 
in the middle of the sea, a tower of glass, the summit of 
which seemed covered with men, to whom they often spoke, 
but received no answer. At length they determined to 
besiege the tower; and after a year’s preparation, advanced 
towards it, with the whole number of their ships, and all 
the women, one ship only excepted, which had been 
wrecked, and in which were thirty men, and as many wo- 
men ; but when all had disembarked on the shore which 
surrounded the tower, the sea opened and swallowed them 
up. Ireland, however, was peopled, to the present period, 
from the family remaining in the vessel which was wrecked. 
Afterwards, others came from Spain, and possessed them- 
selves of various parts of Britain. 

Last of all came one Hoctor, who continued there, and 
whose descendants remain there to this day. Istoreth, the 
son of Istorinus, with his followers, held Dalmeta; Builc 
had the island Eubonia, and other adjacent places. The 
sons of Liethali obtained the country of the Dimete, and 
the provinces Guoher and Cetgueli, which they held till 
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they were expelled from every part of Britain, by Cuneda 
and his sons. 

According to the most learned among the Scots, Ireland 
was a desert, and uninhabited, when the children of Israel 
crossed the Red Sea, in which, as we read in the Book of 
the Law, the Egyptians who followed them were drowned. 
At that period, there lived among this people, with a nu- 
merous family, a Scythian of noble birth, who had been 
banished from his country, and did not go to pursue 
the people of God. The Egyptians who were left, seeing 
the destruction of the great men of their nation, and fearing 
lest he should possess himself of their territory, took counsel 
together, and expelled him. Thus reduced, he wandered 
forty-two years in Africa, and arrived, with his family, at 
the altars of the Philistines, by the Lake of Osiers. ‘Then 
passing between Rusica and the hilly country of Syria, they 
travelled by the river Malva through Mauritania as far as 
the Pillars of Hercules; and crossing the Tyrrhene Sea, 
landed in Spain, where they continued many years, haying 
greatly increased and multiplied. ‘Thence, a thousand and 
two years after the Egyptians were lost in the Red Sea, 
they passed into Ireland and the district of Dalrieta. At 
that period, Brutus, who first exercised the consular office, 
reigned over the Romans ; and the state, which before was 
governed by regal power, was afterwards ruled, during four 
hundred and forty-seven years, by consuls, tribunes of the 
people, and dictators. 

The Britons came to Britain in the third age of the world; 
and in the fourth, the Scots took possession of Ireland. 

The Britons who, suspecting no hostilities, were unpro- 
vided with the means of defence, were unanimously and 
incessantly attacked, both by the Scots from the west, and 
by the Picts from the north. A long interval after this, 
the Romans obtained the empire of the world. 
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From the first arrival of the Saxons into Britain, to the 
fourth year of King Mermenus, are computed four hundred 
and twenty-eight years ; from the Nativity of our Lord to 
the coming of St. Patrick among the Scots, four hundred 
and five years; from the death of St. Patrick to that of St. 
Bridget, forty years; and from the birth of Columcille to 
the death of St. Bridget, four years. 


There is another account of this Brutus, which states, 
that after the deluge, the three sons of Noah severally 
occupied three different parts of the earth: Shem ex- 
tended his borders into Asia, Ham into Africa, and Ja- 
phet into Europe. 

The first man that dwelt in Europe was Alanus, with his 
three sons, Hisicion, Armenon, and Neugio, (or Negue.) 
Hisicion had four sons, Francus, Romanus, Almanus, and 
Brutus. Armenon had five sons, Gothus, Valagothus, Ci- 
bidus, Burgundus, and Longobardus. Neugio had three 
sons, Vandalus, Saxo, and Boganus. From Hisicion arose 
four nations—the Franks, the Latins, the Germans, and 
Britons: from Armenon, the Gothi, Valagothi, Cuibidi, 
Burgundi, and Longobardi: from Neugio, the Bogari, 
Vandali, Saxones, and Tarincgi. The whole of Europe was 
subdivided into these tribes. 

Alanus is said to have been the son of Fethuir ; Fethuir 
the son of Ogomuin, who was the son of Thoi: Thoi was 
the son of Boibus; Boibus of Semion; Semion of Mair; 
Mair of Ecthactus; Ecthactus of Aurthack ; Aurthack of 
Ethec ; Ethec of Ooth ; Ooth of Aber; Aber of Ra; Ra of 
Esraa ; Esraa of Hisrau ; Hisrau of Bath ; Bath of Jobath ; 
Jobath of Joham ; Joham of Jafet; Jafet of Noah; Noah 
of Lamech; Lamech of Mathusalem ; Mathusalem of E- 
noch ; Enoch of Jared ; Jared of Malalehel ; Malalehel of 
Cainan ; Cainan of Enos; Enos of Seth; Seth of Adam ; 
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and Adam was formed by the living God. This informa- 
tion respecting the original inhabitants of Britain has been 
obtained from ancient tradition. 

The Britons were thus called from Brutus: Brutus was 
the son of Hisicion; Hisicion was the son of Alanus; Ala- 
nus was the son of Rhea Silvia; Rhea Silvia was the daugh- 
ter of Numa Pompilius; Numa was the son of Ascanius ; 
Ascanius of Eneas ; Eneas of Anchises; Anchises of Troius ; 
Troius of Dardanus; Dardanus of Flisa; Flisa of Juuin ; 
Juuin of Jafeth; but Jafeth had seven sons; from the first, 
named Gomer, descended the Galli; from the second, Ma- 
gog, the Scythi and Gothi; from the third, Madian, the 
Medi; from the fourth, Juuan, the Greeks ; from the fifth, 
Tubal, arose the Hebrei, Hispani, and Itali; from the sixth, 
Mosoch, sprung the Cappadoces; and from the seventh, 
named Tiras, descended the Traces: these are the sons of 
Jafeth, the son of Noah, the son of Lamech. 

The Romans having obtained the dominion of the world, 
sent legates or deputies to the Britons to demand of them 
hostages and tribute, which they received from all other 
countries and islands; but they, fierce, disdainful, and 
haughty, treated the legation with contempt. 

Then Julius Cesar, the first who had acquired absolute 
power at Rome, highly incensed against the Britons, sailed 
with sixty vessels to the mouth of the Thames, where they 
suffered shipwreck while he fought at Deal (the proconsul 
of the British king, who was called Belinus, and who was 
the son of Minocannus who governed all the islands of the 
Tyrrhene Sea), and thus Julius Cesar returned home 
without victory, having had his soldiers slain, and his ships 
shattered. 

_ But after three years he again appeared with a large 
army, and three hundred ships, at the mouth of the Thames, 
where he renewed hostilities. In this attempt many of his 
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soldiers and horses were killed; for the same consul had 
placed iron pikes in the shallow part of the river, and this 
having been effected with so much skill and secrecy as to 
escape the notice of the Roman soldiers, did them consider- 
able injury ; thus Cæsar was once more compelled to return 
without peace or victory. The Romans were, therefore, a 
third time sent against the Britons; and under the com- 
mand of Julius, defeated them near a place called Trino- 
vantum, forty-seven years before the birth of Christ, and 
five thousand two hundred and twelve years from the 
Creation. 

Julius was the first exercising supreme power over the 
Romans who invaded Britain: in honour of him, the 
Romans decreed the fifth month to be called after his name. 
He was assassinated in the Curia, in the Ides of March, 
and Octavius Augustus succeeded to the empire of the 
world. He was the only emperor who received tribute 
from the Britons, according to the following verse of Virgil: 


« Purpurea intexti tollunt aulea Britanni.” 


The second after him, who came into Britain, was the 
Emperor Claudius, who reigned forty-seven years after the 
birth of Christ. He carried with him war and devastation; 
and, though not without loss of men, he at length conquered 
Britain. He next sailed to the Orkneys, which he likewise 
conquered, and afterwards rendered tributary. No tribute 
was in his time received from the Britains; but it was paid 
to British emperors. He reigned thirteen years and eight 
months. His monument is to be seen at Moguntia (among 
the Lombards), where he died in his way to Rome. 

After the birth of Christ, one hundred and sixty-seven 
years, king Lucius, with all the chiefs of the British people, 
received baptism, in consequence of a legation sent by the 
Roman Emperors and Pope Euaristus, (or Eucharistus.) 
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Severus was the third emperor who passed the sea to 
Britain, where, to protect the provinces recovered from 
barbaric incursions, he ordered a wall and a rampart to be 
made between the Britons, the Scots, and the Picts, ex- 
tending across the island from sea to sea, in length one 
hundred and thirty-three miles: and it is called in the 
British language, Guual. Moreover, he ordered it to be 
made between the Britons, and the Picts and Scots; for the 
Scots from the west, and the Picts from the north, unani- 
mously made war against the Britons; but were at peace 
among themselves. Not long afterwards Severus died in 
Britain. 

The fourth was the emperor and tyrant, Caritius, who 
incensed at the murder of Severus, passed into Britain, 
and attended by the leaders of the Roman people, severely 
avenged upon the chiefs and rulers of the Britons, the cause 
of Severus. 

The fifth was Constantius, the son of Constantine the 
Great. He died in Britain; his sepulchre, as it appears 
by the inscription on his tomb, is still seen near the city 
named Cair segeint.* Upon the pavement of the above- 
mentioned city he sowed three seeds of gold, silver, and 
brass, that no poor person might ever be found in it. It is 
also called Minmanton. 

Maximus was the sixth emperor that ruled in Britain. 
It was in his time that consuls began, and that the appel- 
lation of Cæsar was discontinued: at this period, also, St. 
Martin became celebrated for his virtues and miracles, and 
held a conversation with him. 

The seventh emperor was Maximianus. He withdrew 
from Britain with all its military force, slew Gratianus, the 
king of the Romans, and obtained the sovereignty of all 


* Silchester, see p. 6. 
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Europe. Unwilling to send back his warlike companions 
to their wives, children, and possessions in Britain, he con- 
ferred upon them numerous districts from the lake on the 
summit of Mons jovis, to the city called Cant Guic, and to 
the western Tumulus, that is, to Cruc Occident. These 
are the Armoric Britons, and their descendants remain 
there to the present day. In consequence of their absence, 
Britain being overcome by foreign nations, the lawful heirs 
were cast out, till God interposed with his assistance. We 
are informed by the tradition of our ancestors that seven 
emperors went into Britain, though the Romans affirm 
there were nine. 

The eighth was another Severus, who lived occasionally 
in Britain, and sometimes at Rome, where he died. 

The ninth was Constantius, who reigned sixteen years in 
Britain, and, according to report, was treacherously mur- 
dered in the seventeenth year of his reign. 

Thus, agreeably to the account given by the Britons, 
the Romans governed them four hundred and nine years. 

After this, the Britons despised the authority of the 
Romans, equally refusing to pay them tribute, or to receive 
their kings; nor durst the Romans any longer attempt the 
government of a country, the natives of which massacred 
their deputies. 

We must now return to the tyrant Maximian. Gratian, 
with his brother Valentinian, reigned seven years. Am- 
brose, bishop of Milan, was then eminent for his skill in 
the dogmata of the Catholics. Valentinianus and Theo- 
dosius reigned eight years. At that time a synod was held 
at Constantinople, attended by three hundred and fifty of 
the fathers, and in which all heresies were condemned. 
Jerom, the Presbyter of Bethlehem, was then universally 
celebrated. Whilst Gratian exercised supreme dominion 
over the world, Maximus, in a sedition of the soldiers, was 
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saluted emperor in Britain, and soon after crossed the sea 
to Gaul. At Paris, by the treachery of Merobaudes, his 
master of the horse, Gratian was defeated, and flying to 
Lyons, was taken and put to death; Maximus afterwards 
associated his son Victor in the government. 

Martin, distinguished for his great virtues, was at this 
period Bishop of Tours. After a considerable space of time 
Maximus was divested of royal power by the consuls Va- 
lentinianus and Theodosius, and sentenced to be beheaded : 
(some manuscripts add ‘ at the third mile-stone from Aqui- 
lea’) In the same year also his son Victor was killed in 
Gaul by Argobustes, five thousand six hundred and ninety 
years from the creation of the world. 

Thrice were the Roman deputies put to death by the 
Britons, and yet these, when harassed by the incursions of 
the barbarous nations, viz. of the Scots and Picts, earnestly 
solicited the aid of the Romans. To give effect to their 
entreaties, ambassadors were sent, who made their entrance 
with impressions of deep sorrow, having their heads covered 
with dust, and carrying rich presents, to expiate the mur- 
der of the deputies. They were favourably received by the 
consuls, and swore submission to the Roman yoke, with 
whatever severity it might be imposed. 

The Romans, therefore, came with a powerful army to 
the assistance of the Britons: and having appointed over 
them a ruler, and settled the government, returned to 
Rome: and this took place alternately during the space of 
three hundred and forty-eight years. The Britons, how- 
ever, from the oppression of the empire, again massacred 
the Roman deputies, and again petitioned for succour. 
Once more the Romans undertook the government of the 
Britons, and assisted them in repelling their neighbours ; 
and, after having exhausted the country of its gold, silver, 
brass, honey, and costly vestments, and having besides re- 
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ceived rich gifts, they returned in great triumph to Rome. 
After the above-mentioned war between the Britons and 
Romans, the assassination of their rulers, and the victory of 
Maximianus, who slew Gratian, and the termination of the 
Roman power in Britain, they were in alarm forty years. 

Vortigern then reigned in Britain. In his time, the 
natives had cause of dread, not only from the inroads of 
the Scots and Picts, but also from the Romans, and their 
apprehensions of Ambrosius. 

In the mean time, three vessels, exiled from Germany, 
arrived in Britain. They were commanded by Hors and 
Henegest, brothers, and sons of Guictglis. Guictglis was 
the son of Guicta; Guicta of Guechta; Guechta of Vuoden; 
Vuoden of Frealof; Frealof of Fredulf; Fredulf of Finn; 
Finn of Folegauld ; Folegauld of Geta, who, as they say, 
was the son of a god, not of the omnipotent God and our 
Lord Jesus Christ (who before the beginning of the world 
was with the Father and the Holy Spirit, co-eternal and of 
the same substance, and who, in compassion to human na- 
ture, disdained not to assume the form of a servant), but 
the offspring of one of their idols, and whom, blinded by 
some demon, they worshipped according to the custom of 
the heathen. Vortigern received them as friends, and de- 
livered up to them the island which is in their language 
called Tanet, and, by the Britons, Roihin. Gratianus 
/Equantius at that time reigned in Rome. The Saxons 
were received by Vortigern, four hundred and forty-seven 
years after the passion of Christ, and “according to the 
tradition of our ancestors,” from the period of their first 
arrival in Britain, to the first year of the reign of king Ed- 
mund, five hundred and forty-two years. 

At that time St. Germanus, distinguished by numerous 
virtues, came to preach in Britain: by his ministry many 
were saved ; but many likewise died unconverted. 
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Of the various miracles performed by him, a few only 
are here mentioned: the first is concerning an iniquitous 
and tyrannical king, named Belinus. The holy man, in- 
formed of his wicked conduct, hastened to visit him, for 
the purpose of remonstrating with him. When the man 
of God, with his attendants, arrived at the gate of the city, 
they were respectfully received by the keeper of it, who 
came out and saluted them. Him they commissioned to 
communicate their intention to the king, who returned a 
harsh answer, declaring, with an oath, that although they 
remained there a year, they should not enter the city. 
While waiting for an answer, the evening came on, and 
they knew not where to go. At length, came one of the 
king’s servants, who bowing himself before the man of God, 
announced the words of the tyrant, inviting them, at the 
same time, to his own house, to which they went, and were 
kindly received. It happened, however, that he had no 
cattle, except one cow and a calf, the latter of which, urged 
by generous hospitality to his guests, he killed, dressed, 
and set before them. But holy St. Germanus ordered his 
companions not to break a bone of the calf; and, the next 
morning, it was found alive uninjured, and standing by its 
mother. 

Early the same day, they again went to the gate of the 
city, to solicit audience of the wicked king ; and, whilst en- 
gaged in fervent prayer they were waiting for admission, a 
man, covered with sweat, came out, and prostrated himself 
before them. Then St. Germanus addressing him, said: 
“ Dost thou believe in the Holy Trinity?” To which the 
man having replied, “I do believe,” he baptized, and then 
kissed him, saying, “ Go in peace; within this hour thou 
shalt die: the angels of God are waiting for thee in the 
air; with them thou shalt ascend to that God in whom thou 
hast believed.” He, overjoyed, entered the city, and being 
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met by the Prefect, was seized, bound, and conducted be- 
fore the tyrant, who having passed sentence upon him, he 
was immediately put to death; for it was a law of this 
wicked king, that whoever was not at his labour before sun- 
rising should be beheaded in the citadel. In the meantime, 
St. Germanus, with his attendants, waited the whole day 
before the gate, without obtaining an admission to the 
tyrant. 

The man above-mentioned, however, remained with them. 
“ Take care,” said St. Germanus to him, *“‘ that none of your 
friends remain this night within these walls.” Upon this, 
he hastily entered the city, brought out his nine sons, and 
with them retired to the house where he had exercised such 
generous hospitality. Here St. Germanus ordered them 
to continue, fasting ; and when the gates were shut, 
“Watch,” said he, “and whatever shall happen in the 
citadel, turn not thither your eyes ; but pray without ceas- 
ing, and invoke the protection of the true God.” And be- 
hold, early in the night, fire fell from heaven, and burnt 
the city, together with all those who were with the tyrant, 
so that not one escaped ; and that citadel has never been 
rebuilt. 

The following day, the hospitable man who had been 
converted by the preaching of St. Germanus, was baptized, 
with his sons, and all the inhabitants of that part of the 
country ; and St. Germanus blessed him, saying, “a king 
shall not be wanting of thy seed for ever.” The name of | 
this person was Catel Drunluc: “ from henceforward thou 
shalt be a king all the days of thy life.” Thus was fulfilled 
the prophecy of the Psalmist—“ He raiseth up the poor 
out of the dust, and lifteth up the needy out of the dung- 
hill.” And agreeably to the prediction of St. Germanus, 
from a servant he became a king: all his sons were kings, 
and from their offspring the whole country of Powys was 


governed many years. 
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After the Saxons had continued some time in the island 
of Tanet, Vortigern promised to supply them with clothing 
and provision, on condition they would engage to fight 
against the enemies of his country. But the barbarians 
haying greatly increased in number, the Britons became 
incapable of fulfilling their engagement; and when the 
Saxons, according to the promise they had received, claimed 
a supply of provisions and clothing, the Britons replied,— 
« Your number is increased: your assistance is now un- 
necessary ; you may, therefore, return home, for we can no 


> and hereupon they began to devise 


longer support you :’ 
means of breaking the peace between them. 

But Hengist, in whom united craft and penetration, per- 
ceiving he had to act with an ignorant king, and a fluctu- 
ating people, incapable of opposing much resistance, replied 
to Vortigern, “ We are, indeed, few in number ; but, if 
you will give us leave, we will send to our country for an 
additional number of forces, with whom we will fight for 
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you and your subjects.” Vortigern assenting to this pro- 
posal, messengers were dispatched to Scythia, where se- 
lecting a number of warlike troops, they returned with six- 
teen vessels, bringing with them the beautiful daughter of 
Hengist. And now the Saxon chief prepared an enter- 
tainment, to which he invited the king, his officers, and 
Ceretic, his interpreter, having previously enjoined his 
daughter to serve them so profusely with wine and ale, that 
they might soon become intoxicated. ‘This plan succeeded; 
and Vortigern, at the instigation of the devil, and enam- 
oured with the beauty of the damsel, demanded her, through 
the medium of his interpreter, of the father, promising to 
give for her whatever he should ask. ‘Then Hengist, who 
had already consulted with the elders who attended him of 
the Oghgul race, demanded for his daughter the province 
called in English, Centland, in British, Ceint. This cession 
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was made without the knowledge of the regulus, who then 
reigned in Kent, and who experienced no inconsiderable 
share of grief, from seeing his kingdom thus clandestinely, 
fraudulently, and imprudently resigned to foreigners. Thus 
the maid was delivered up to the king, who slept with her, 
and loved her exceedingly. 

Hengist, after this, said to Vortigern, “ I will be to you 
both a father and an adviser ; despise not my counsels, and 
you shall have no reason to fear being conquered by any 
man or any nation whatever; for the people of my country 
are strong, warlike, and robust: if you approve, I will send 
for my son and his brother, both valiant men, who at my 
invitation will fight against the Scots, and you can give 
them the countries in the north, near the wall called Guaul.” 
The incautious sovereign having assented to this, Octha 
and Ebissa arrived with forty ships. In these they sailed 
round the country of the Picts, laid waste the Orkneys, and 
took possession of many regions, even to the Pictish con- 
fines. 

But Hengist continued, by degrees, sending for ships 
from his own country ; so that some islands whence they 
came were left without inhabitants; and whilst his people 
were increasing in power and number, they came to the 
above-named province of Kent. 

In the meantime, Vortigern, as if desirous of adding to 
the evils he had already occasioned, married his own daugh- 
ter, by whom he had a son. When this was made known 
to St. Germanus, he came, with all the British clergy, to 
reprove him; and whilst a numerous assembly of the ec- 
clesiastics and laity were in consultation, the weak king 
ordered his daughter to appear before them, and in the 
presence of all to present her son to St. Germanus, and de- 
clare that he was the father of the child. The immodest 
woman obeyed; and St. Germanus taking the child, said, 
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“ I will be a father to you, my son; nor will I dismiss you 
till a razor, scissors, and comb, are given to me, and it is 
allowed you to give them to your carnal father.” The 
child obeyed St. Germanus, and going to his father, Vorti- 
gern, said to him, “ Thou art my father, shave, and cut the 
hair of my head.” 

The king blushed, and was silent ; and, without replying 
to the child, arose in great anger, and fled from the pre- 
sence of St. Germanus, execrated and condemned by the 
whole synod. 

But soon after calling together his twelve wise men, to 
consult what was to be done, they said to him, “ Retire to 
the remotest bounds of your kingdom; there build and 
fortify a city to defend yourself, for the people you have 
received are treacherous ; they are seeking to subdue you 
by stratagem, and, even during your life, to seize upon all 
the countries subject to your power, how much more will 
they attempt after your death!” ‘The king, pleased with 
this advice, departed with his wise men, and travelled 
through many parts of his territories, in search of a place 
convenient for the purpose of building a citadel. Having, 
to no purpose, travelled far and wide, they came at length 
to a province called Guenet; and having surveyed the 
mountains of Heremus,* they discovered, on the summit of 
one of them, a situation adapted to the construction of a 
citadel. Upon this, the wise men said to the king, “ Build 
here a city ; for, in this plaee, it will ever be secure against 
the barbarians.” Then the king sent for artificers, carpen- 
ters, stone-masons, and collected all the materials requisite 
for building; but the whole of these disappeared in one 
night, so that nothing remained of what had been provided 
for the constructing of the citadel. Materials were, there-_ 


* Supposed to be Snowdon.. 
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fore, from all parts, procured a second and third time, and 
again vanished as before, leaving and rendering every effort 
ineffectual. Vortigern inquired of his wise men the cause 
of this opposition to his undertaking, and of so much use- 
less expense of labour? They replied, “‘ You must find 
a child born without a father, put him to death, and then 
sprinkle with his blood the ground on which the citadel 
is to be built, or you will never accomplish your purpose.” 

In consequence of this reply, the king sent messengers 
throughout Britain, in search of a child born without a fa- 
ther. After having inquired in all the provinces, they 
came to the field of Ælecti, in the district of Glevesing,* 
where a party of boys were playing at ball. And two of 
them quarreling, one said to the other, “‘O boy without a 
father, no good will ever happen to you.” Upon this, the 
messengers diligently inquired of the mother and the other 
boys, whether he had had a father? Which his mother 
denied, saying, “‘ In what manner he was conceived I know 
not, for I have never had intercourse with any man;” and 
then she solemnly affirmed that he had no mortal father. 
The boy was, therefore, led away, and conducted before 
Vortigern the king. 

A meeting took place the next day, for the purpose of 
putting him to death. Then the boy said to the king, 
“Why have your servants brought me hither?” ‘“ That 
you may be put to death,” replied the king, “ and that the 
ground on which my citadel is to stand may be sprinkled 
with your blood, without which I shall be unable to build 
it.” ‘ Who,” said the boy, “ instructed you to do this?” 
« My wise men,” answered the king. “Order them hi- 
ther,” returned the boy ; this being complied with, he thus 
questioned them: “ By what means was it revealed to you 


* Supposed to be Bassalig in Monmouthshire. 
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that this citadel could not be built, unless the spot were 
were previously sprinkled with my blood? Speak without 
disguise, and declare who discovered me to you:” then 
turning to the king, ‘‘I will soon,” said he, “ unfold to you 
every thing; but I desire to question your wise men, and 
wish them to disclose to you what is hidden under this 
pavement :” they acknowledging their ignorance, “ there 
is,” said he, “a pool; come and dig:” they did so, and 
found the pool. “ Now,” continued he, “ tell me what is 
in it ;” but they were ashamed, and made no reply. “I,” 
said the boy, ” can discover it to you: there are two vases 
in the pool ; ?” they examined, and found it so: continuing 
his questions, “ What is in the vases?” they were silent : 
“there is a tent in them,” said the boy; separate them, 
and you shall find it so:” this being done by the king’s 
command, there was found in them a folded tent. The boy, 
going on with his questions, asked the wise men what was 
in it? But they not knowing what to reply, “There are,” 
said he, “ two serpents, one white, and the other red; un- 
fold the tent:”’ they obeyed, and two sleeping serpents 
were discovered: “ consider attentively,” said the boy, 
what they are doing.” ‘The serpents began to struggle 
with each other ; and the white one, raising himself up, 
threw down the other into the middle of the tent, and 
sometimes drove him to the edge of it; and this was re- 
peated thrice. At length the red one, apparently the 
weaker of the two, recovering his strength, expelled the 
white one from the tent; and the latter being pursued 
through the pool by the red one, disappeared. ‘Then the 
boy, asking the wise men what was signified by this won- 
derful omen, and they expressing their ignorance, he said 
to the king, “I will now unfold to you the meaning of this 
mystery. The pool is the emblem of this world, and the 
tent that of your kingdom: the two serpents are two dra- 
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gons; the red serpent is your dragon, but the white ser- 
pent is the dragon of the people who occupy several pro- 
vinces and districts of Britain, even almost from sea to sea: 
at length, however, our people shall rise and drive away 
the Saxon race from beyond the sea, whence they originally 
came ; but do you depart from this place, where you are 
not permitted to erect a citadel; I, to whom fate has al- 
lotted this mansion, shall remain here; whilst to you it is 
incumbent to seek other provinces, where you may build a 
fortress.” ‘ What is your name?” asked the king; “FE 
am called Ambros (in British Embresguletic),” returned 
the boy; and in answer to the king’s question, “ What is 
your origin?” he replied, “A Roman consul was my 
father.” 

Then the king assigned him that city, with all the west- 
ern provinces of Britain ; and departing with his wise men 
to the sinistral district, he arrived in the region named 
Gueneri, where he built a city, which, according to his 
name, was called Cair Guorthegirn. 

At length Guorthemer, the son of Vortimer, valiantly 
fought against Hengist, Horsa, and his people; drove them 
to the isle of Tanet, and thrice enclosed them within it, 
and beset them on the western side. 

The Saxons now dispatched deputies to Germany to so- 
licit large reinforcements, and an additional number of 
ships: having obtained these, they fought against the kings 
and princes of Britain, and sometimes they extended their 
boundaries by victory, and sometimes were conquered and 
driven back. 

Four times did Guorthemer valorously encounter the 
enemy : the first has been mentioned ; the second was upon 
the river Derwent; the third at the Ford, in their lan- 
guage called Episford, though in the British Set thirgabail, 
in which Horsus fell, and Catigirn, the son of Vortigern; 
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the fourth battle he fought, was near the stone on the shore 
of the Gallic Sea,* where the Saxons being defeated, fled 
to their ships. 

After a short interval Guorthemer died ; before his de- 
cease, anxious for the future prosperity of his country, he 
charged his friends to inter his body at the entrance of the 
Saxon port, viz. upon the rock where the Saxons at first 
landed; “ for though,” said he, “they may inhabit other 
parts of Britain, yet if you follow my commands, they will 
never remain in this island.” They imprudently disobeyed 
this last injunction, and neglected to bury him where he 
had appointed. 

After this, the barbarians became firmly incorporated, 
and were assisted by foreign pagans: for Vortigern was 
their friend, on account of the daughter of Hengist, whom 
he so much loved, that no one durst fight against him—in 
the mean time they soothed the imprudent king, and whilst 
practising every appearance of fondness, were plotting with 
his enemies. And let him that reads understand, that the 
Saxons were victorious, and ruled Britain, not from their 
superior prowess, but on account of the great sins of the 
Britons. 

After the death of Vortimer, Hengist being strengthened 
by new accessions, collected his ships, and calling his 
leaders together, consulted by what stratagem they might 
overcome Vortigern and his army; with insidious intention 
they sent messengers to the king, with offers of peace and 
perpetual friendship ; unsuspicious of treachery, the mon- 
arch, after advising with his elders, accepted their base 
proposals. 

Hengist, under pretence of ratifying the treaty, prepared 
an entertainment, to which he invited the king, the nobles, 


* ‘The stone of Titulus, thought to be Stonar in Kent. 
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and military officers, in number about three hundred ; 
speciously concealing his wicked intention, he ordered three 
hundred Saxons to conceal each a knife under his feet, and 
to mix with the Britons; “ and when,” said he, “ they are 
sufficiently inebriated, &c. cry out ‘ Nimader sexa, then 
let each draw his knife, and kill his man; but spare the 
king, on account of his marriage with my daughter, for it 
is better that he should be ransomed than killed.” 

The king, with his company, appeared at the feast; and 
mixing with the Saxons, who, whilst they spoke peace with 
their tongues, cherished treachery in their hearts, each man 
was placed next his enemy. 

After they had eaten and drunk, and were much intoxi- 
cated, Hengist suddenly vociferated, “ Nimader sexa !” 
instantly his adherents drew their knives, and rushing upon 
the Britons, each slew him that sat next to him, and there 
were slain three hundred of the nobles of Vortigern. The 
king being a captive, purchased his redemption, by de- 
livering up the three provines of East, South, and Middle 
Sex, besides other districts at the option of his betrayers. 

St. Germanus admonished Vortigern in future to ab- 
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stain from all unlawful intercourse with his daughter ; 
but the unhappy wretch fled for refuge to the province 
Gurthegoirnaim, which was so called from his own name, 
where he concealed himself with his wives: but St. Ger- 
manus followed him with all the British clergy, and upon 
a rock prayed for his sins during forty days and forty 
nights. 

St. Germanus was unanimously chosen commander 
against the Saxons. And then, not by the clang of trum- 
pets, but by praying, singing hallelujah, and by the cries 
of the army to God, the enemies were routed, and driven 


even to the sea. 
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Again Vortigern ignominiously flew from St. Germanus 
to the kingdom of the Dimetæ, where, on the river Tivis, 
he built a castle, which he named Cair Guothergirn. The 
saint, as usual, followed him there, and with his clergy 
fasted and prayed to the Lord three days, and as many 
nights. On the third night, at the third hour, fire sud- 
denly came from heaven, and burnt the castle. Vortigern, 
the daughter of Hengist, his other wives, and all the in- 
habitants, both men and women, miserably perished: such 
was the end of this unhappy king. 

Some writers say, that being hated by all the people of 
Britain, for having received the Saxons, and being publicly 
charged by St. Germanus and the clergy in the sight of 
God, he betook himself to flight ; and that, deserted and a 
wanderer, he sought a place of refuge, till broken-hearted, 
he made an ignominious end. 

Some accounts state, that the earth opened and swallowed 
him up, on the night his castle was burnt; as no remains 
were discovered the following morning, either of him, or of 
those who were burnt with him. 

He had three sons: the eldest was Vortimer, who, as is 
before mentioned, fought four times against the Saxons, and 
put them to flight; the second Cathegirn, who was slain 
in the same battle with Horsus; the third was Pascent, who 
reigned in the two provinces Buelt and Guorthegirnaim, 
after the death of his father. These were granted him by 
Ambrosius, who was the great king among the kings of 
Britain. The fourth was Faustus, born of an incestuous 
marriage with his daughter, who was brought up and edu- 
cated by St. Germanus. He built a large monastery on the 
banks of the river Renis, called after his name, and which 
stood for many years. 

This is the genealogy of Vortigern, which goes back to 
Fernmail, who reigned in the kingdom of Guorthegirnaim, 
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and was the son of Teudor; Teudor was the son of Pas- 
cent; Pascent of Guoidcant; Guoidcant of Moriud; Mo- 
riud of Eltat; Eltat of Eldoc; Eldoc of Paul; Paul of Meu- 
prit; Meuprit of Braciat; Braciat of Pascent; Pascent of 
Guorthegirn ; Guorthegirn of Guortheneu ; Guortheneu of 
Guitaul; Guitaul of Guitolion ; Guitolion of Gloiuda; Glo- 
iuda of Paulmerion, who built Gloiuda, a great city upon 
the banks of the river Severn, and in British called Cair 
Gloui, in Saxon, Gloucester. Enough has now been said 
of Vortigern. 

St. Germanus, after his death, returned into his own 
country. 

At that time, the Saxons greatly increased in Britain, 
both in strength and numbers. And Octha, after the death 
of his father Hengist, came from the sinistral part of the 
island to the kingdom of Kent, and from him proceeded 
all the kings of that province. 

Then it waj, that the magnanimous Arthur, with all the 
kings and military force of Britain, fought against the 
Saxons. And though there were many more noble than 
himself, yet he was twelve times chosen their commander, 
and was oftan conqueror. The first battle in which he was 
engaged, was the mouth of the river Glein. The second, 
third, fourth, and fifth, were on another river, called by 
the Britons Duglas, in the region Linnuis. The sixth, on 
the river Lussas. The seventh in the wood Celidon, which 
the Britons called Cacoit Celidon. The eighth was near 
Guinnion Castle, where Arthur bore the image of the 
Virgin Mary upon his shoulders, and there put the Saxons to 
flight, pursuing them the whole day with great slaughter. 
The ninth was at the city of Leogis, which is called Cair 
Lion. The tenth was on the banks of the river Trat Treu- 
roit. The eleventh was on the mountain Breguoin, which 
we call Cat Bregion. The twelfth was a most severe con- 
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test, when Arthur penetrated to the hill of Badon. In this 
engagement, tradition states, nine hundred and forty fell by 
his hand alone. In all these engagements the Britons were 
successful. 

The more the Saxons were vanquished, the more they 
sought for new supplies of Saxons from Germany ; so that 
kings, commanders, and military bands were invited over 
from almost every province. And this practice they con- 
tinued till the reign of Ida, who was the son of Eobba, he, 
of the Saxon race, was the first king in Bernech, and in 
Cair Affrauc. 

When Gratian Æquantius was consul in Rome, because 
then the whole world was governed by the Roman consuls, 
the Saxons were received by Vortigern in the year of our 
Lord four hundred and forty-seven, and for a century af- 
terwards. 

In those days Saint Patrick was a captive among the 
Scots. His master’s name was Milchu, to whom he was 
a swineherd for seven years. When he had attained the 
age of seventeen, he gave him his liberty. He applied 
himself to reading the Scriptures, and afterwards went 
to Rome, where he pursued his studies for a long period. 
During his continuance there, Palladius, the first bishop, 
was sent by Pope Celestinus to convert the Scots: but 
violent tempests prevented his landing ; altering there- 
fore his course from Ireland, he came to Britain, and died 
in the land of the Picts. 

The death of Palladius being known, the Roman patri- 
cians, Theodosius and Valentinianus, then reigning, Pope 
Celestinus sent Patrick to convert the Scots to the faith of 
the Holy Trinity ; Victor accompanying, admonishing, and 
assisting him, and also the Bishop Germanus. 

Germanus then sent the ancient Sergerus with him as a 
yenerable and praiseworthy bishop, to King Matheus, who 
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lived near, and who had prescience of what was to happen ; 
he was consecrated bishop in the reign of that king by the 
holy pontiff, assuming the name of Patrick, having hitherto 
been known by that of Mauun; Auxilius, Iserninus, and 
other brothers were ordained with him to inferior degrees. 

Having distributed benedictions, he embarked on the 
sea between the Gauls and the Britons; and after a quick 
passage arrived in Britain, where he preached for some 
time. Every necessary preparation being made, and the 
angel giving him warning, he came to the Irish Sea. And 
having filled the ship with foreign gifts and spiritual trea- 
sures, he at length arrived in Ireland, where he baptized 
and preached. 

From the beginning of the world, to the fifth year of 
King Logiore, when the Irish were baptized, and faith in 
the unity of the individual Trinity was published to them, 
are five thousand three hundred and thirty years. 

Saint Patrick taught the gospel in foreign nations for the 
space of forty years. It is said, that he gave sight to the 
blind, cleansed the lepers, gave hearing to the deaf, cast 
out devils, raised nine from the dead, redeemed many cap- 
tives at his own charge, and set them free. He also 
wrote three hundred and sixty-five canonical and other 
books relating to the Catholic Faith. He founded as many 
churches, and consecrated the same number of bishops. 
He ordained three thousand Presbyters; and converted 
and baptized twelve thousand persons in the province of 
Connaught. And, in one day baptized seven kings, who 
were the seven sons of Amolgith. He also continued 
fasting forty days and forty nights, upon the summit 
of the mountain Eli, that is, Cruachangeli; and preferred 
three petitions to God for the Irish, that had embraced the 
faith. The Scots say, the first was, that he would receive 
every repenting sinner, eyen at the latest extremity of life; 
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the second, that they should never be exterminated by 
barbarians; and the third, that as Ireland would be over- 
flowed with water, seven years before the coming of our 
Lord to judge the quick and the dead, the crimes of the 
people might be washed away through his intercession, and 
their souls purified at the last day. He gave the people 
his benediction from the upper part of the mountain, and 
going up higher, that he might pray for them, and that he 
might see the effects of his labours, the legend adds, that 
there appeared to him an innumerable flock of birds, of 
many colours, signifying the number of holy persons of 
both sexes of the Irish nation, who should come to him as 
their apostle at the day of judgment, to be presented before 
the tribunal of Christ. After a life spent in active exertion 
for the good of mankind, Saint Patrick died in a healthy 
old age. 

His life resembled that of Moses in four particulars. The 
angel spoke to him in the burning bush. He fasted forty 
days and forty nights upon the mountain. He attained the 
period of one hundred and twenty years. No one knows 
his sepulchre, nor where he was buried; sixteen years he 
was in captivity. In his twenty-fifth year, he was conse- 
crated bishop by King Matheus, and he was for eighty-five 
years the apostle of the Irish. 


The traditionary accounts which are given by numerous 
authors on the subject of the origin of the Britons, are ex- 
tremely vague, uncertain, suspicious, and fabulous, which 
many men of great genius and philological learning have 
laboured to ascertain, by comparing the language, manners, 
and religion, with those of all the inhabitants of the neigh- 
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bouring countries: in such a field for speculation, it may 
be expected that a variety of opinions had been formed ; 
but they generally agree that Britain, Ireland, and France, 
were peopled by the same race of men, to whom they gave 
the denomination of Celtæ, or Celtes. Some authors, how- 
ever are of opinion that they were descended from Gomer, 
the eldest son of Japhet the son of Noah, and that Gomer 
settled in the province of Phrygia in Asia; Ashkenaz, the 
eldest son of Togarmah, his youngest son, or both, in Ar- 
menia; and Rephath, the second son, in Cappadocia. 
When they spread themselves wider, they seem to have 
moved regularly in columns, without interfering with or 
disturbing their neighbours. The descendants of Gomer, 
or the Celtz, took the left hand, insensibly spreading them- 
selves westward, towards Poland, Hungary, Germany, 
France, and Spain; while the descendants of Magog, Go- 
mer’s brother, moving eastward, peopled Hungary. 

In this extensive European tract, the Celtes began to 
appear a powerful nation, under a regular monarchy, or 
rather, under several considerable kingdoms: and it has 
been admitted that the inhabitants of all the British Islands 
were originally Celte, which brings into a narrow compass 
the long agitated dispute concerning the extraction of the 
Scots. Many antiquaries* contend they were Caledonians, 
while others, followed by many learned men, are inclined 
to consider them as descendants of the Irish.t Between 
these two different opinions, a middle course has been 
taken : the Scots, it is said, were originally descended from 
the Britons of the South, or from Caledonians, who being 
pressed forward by new colonies from Gaul, till they came 
to the western shore of Britain, passed over from thence to 
Ireland, probably about 100 years before the christian era. 


* According to Macpherson. + According to Whitaker. 
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About the year of Christ 320, they returned again into 
Britain, or at least a large colony of them, under the con- 
duct of Fergus, and settled on the western coasts of Cale- 
donia, from whence they had formerly migrated. As early 
as the year 340, they were associated with the Picts in 
their expeditions to the Roman province; and for 90 or 
100 years after, their ravages are frequently mentioned by 
the Roman and British historians. 

The territory of the ancient Scots, before the annexation 
of Pictavia, comprehended all the side of Caledonia which 
lies along the north and western ocean, from the frith of 
Clyde to the Orkneys. Towards the east their dominions 
were divided from the Pictish territories by high moun- 
tains, which run from Dumbarton to the frith of Tain. In 
process of time the Scots, under the reign of Kenneth, the 
son of Alpin, became so powerful as to subdue entirely 
their neighbours the Picts, and gave their own denomina- 
tion to all Caledonia, Pictavia, and Valentia ; all of which 
are still comprehended under the general name of Scot- 
land. 

England, including the principality of Wales, when first 
invaded by the Romans, was divided into seventeen petty 
states :— 

1. The Danmonii, called also Dunmonu and Donmonii, 
including the counties of Cornwall and Devonshire. 

2. The Devestriges, who inhabited the tract now called 
Dorsetshire. 

3. The Belge possessed Somersetshire, Wiltshire, and 
Hampshire. 

4. The Attrebatii, or inhabitants of Berkshire. 

5. The Regni, whose country bordered on that of the 
Attrebatii, and comprehended Surrey, Sussex, and part of 
the sea coast of Hampshire. 

6. The-Cantii, inhabiting the county now called Kent. 
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7. The Dobuni were placed by Ptolemy on the north 
side of the Thames, near its head, in Gloucestershire and 
Oxfordshire. 

8. The Catteuchlani, Calyeuchlani, or Cattriludani, in- 
habited Buckinghamshire, Bedfordshire, and Hertford- 
shire. 

9. The Trinobantes, who possessed the counties of Es- 
sex and Middlesex. 

10. The Iceni, whose country comprehended Suffolk, 
Norfolk, Cambridgeshire, and Huntingdonshire ; these are 
by Ptolemy called Simeni, and by others Tigeni: Camden 
is of opinion that they were the same whom Cesar called 
Cenimagni. 

11. The Coritani, whose country comprehended North- 
amptonshire, Leicestershire, Rutlandshire, Nottingham- 
shire, and Derbyshire. 

12. The Cornavii possessed Warwickshire, Worcester- 
shire, Staffordshire, Shropshire, and Cheshire. 

13. The Silures inhabited Radnorshire, Brecknockshire, 
Glamorganshire, with Herefordshire and Monmouthshire. 

14. The Demete inhabited part of Carmarthenshire, 
Pembrokeshire, and Cardiganshire: the country of the 
Ordovices, comprehended Montgomeryshire, Merioneth- 
shire, Caernarvonshire, Denbighshire, and Flintshire. 

16. The Brigantes possessed Yorkshire, and the bishop- 
ric of Durham, Lancashire, Westmoreland, and Cumber- 
land. 

17. The county of Northumberland was held by the 
Ottadini. Ottadini or Ottalini, their country, according to 
some, reached from the Tyne to the river Forth; although 
the most common opinion is, that it reached only to the 
Tweed. 

The above names of these nations are Roman, but the 
etymology of them is not easily ascertained. Some have 
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attempted to derive them from words in the old British 
language ; but as this must be very obscure and uncertain, 
it will not be entered into. 

Cæsar appears to have distinguished the Britons into two 
races of men, the Belge and the original inhabitants. The 
interior part of Britain was, it appeared, inhabited by those 
whom they relate to have been the natives. of the island 
itself : the maritime by those who, to obtain plunder, and 
prosecute their conquests, had passed over from among the 
Belge, almost all of whom were called by the name of those 
states from which they migrated when they arrived in 
Britain, and having finished the war, remained there and 
began to cultivate the soil. The Belgic colonies were of 
more polished manners, than the inhabitants of the interior 
and northern parts of the island. The wars and animosities 
which arose between the new and old inhabitants, are said 
to have contributed more than any thing else to facilitate 
the victories of Cesar. 

The Britons at this time, according to the Roman his- 
torians, were very numerous, and had their country well 
stocked with cattle, their houses resembled those of the 
Gauls, and they used copper and iron plates weighed by 
the certain standard instead of money; their towns were a 
confused parcel of huts, placed at small distances from each 
other, generally in the middle of a wood, to which all the 
avenues were slightly guarded with ramparts of earth, or 
with trees. All the nations were in a most wretched state 
of barbarism, even when compared with the barbarous 
Gauls on the continent. 

The use of clothes was scarcely known in the island. 
Only the inhabitants of the northern coast covered their 
nakedness with the skins of beasts, and rather to avoid 
giving offence to the strangers who came to trade with them 
than out of any principle of decency. 
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It was a general custom among the Britons, to paint their 
bodies with the juice of woad ;* but whether this was de- 
signed as an ornament, or for any other purpose, is not 
known; they shaved their beards, all except their upper 
lip, and wore long hair; they also had their wives in com- 
mon, a custom which made them detestable to all other 
nations. 

Their arms were a sword, a short lance, and a shield,— 
breastplates and helmets they considered rather to be in- 
cumbrances, and therefore made no use of them; they 
usually fought in chariots, some of which were armed with 
scythes attached to the wheels; they were fierce, cruel, and 
bloodthirsty. When driven to distress, they could subsist 
even on the bark and roots of trees; and they had ready 
on all occasions, a certain kind of food, of which if they 
took but the quantity of the size of a bean, they were not 
troubled with hunger or thirst for a considerable time after.t+ 
The southern nations were somewhat more civilized, and 
the Cantii, or inhabitants of Kent, more so than any of the 
others. 

All the British nations were at this time very brave and 
resolute, and very formidable enemies to the Romans; but 
the same dissentions which had taught them the art of war, 
also prevented them from uniting in the defence of their 
country. 

Notwithstanding all the barbarism of the ancient Britons, 
they were acquainted with commerce for several centuries 
before the Christian era. 

It is probable that the Britons, like the Gauls, consisted 
chiefly of three different ranks, the common people, the 
gentry, and the Druids. The common people were con- 
sidered in the place of servants, not daring to undertake 


* A sort of wood used by dyers. 
+ According to Dio Cassius. 
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anything of their own authority, and were not permitted to 
be present at any councils. Many of them, when they were 
oppressed, either wtth debts or the weight of taxes, or the 
injuries of the powerful, sold themselves into the service of 
the nobles, who possessed over them the same dominion as 
masters had over their servants. 

The gentry or nobility were constantly trained to war ; 
and such of them as were the most distinguished for birth 
and riches, had the greatest number of followers and de- 
pendants. 

The Druids were the first and most distinguished order 
among the Gauls and Britons, chosen out of the best 
families; and the honours of their birth, joined with those 
of their functions, procured them the highest veneration 
among the people. They were well versed in astrology, 
geometry, natural philosophy, politics, and geometry ; and 
they were the interpreters of religion, and the judges of all 
affairs indifferently; and whoever refused obedience to 
them, was declared impious and accursed. 

There is little known as to their peculiar doctrines, only 
that they believed in the immortality of the soul. 

The chief settlement of the Druids in Britain was the 
isle of Anglesey, the ancient Mona, which they might choose 
for this purpose, as it was well stored with spacious groves 
of their favourite oak. They were divided into several 
classes or branches, viz., the Vacerri, Bardi, Enbages, Sem- 
nothu, or Semnother, and Saronde. 

The Vacerri were considered to be their priests, the Bardi 
the poets, the Enbages the augurers, and the Saronide the 
civil judges and instructors of youth. As to the Semnothei, 
who were said to be immediately devoted to the service of 
religion, it is therefore very probable that they were the 
same as the Vacerrv. 
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It has been said,* that the Druids were the same among 
the Britons with the Sophi or philosophers among the 
Greeks, the Magi among the Persians, the Gymnosopiusts 
among the Indians, and the Chaldeans among the Assyrians. 

Their garments were remarkably long, and when em- 
ployed in religious ceremonies, they always wore a white 
surplice ; they generally carried a wand in their hands, and 
wore a sort of ornament, enchased in gold, about their 
necks, called the Druid’s egg; their necks were also de- 
corated with gold chains, and their hands and arms with 
bracelets ; they wore their hair very short, and their beards 
remarkably long. 

There was one chief or arch Druid in every nation, who 
acted as high-priest. He had absolute authority over the 
rest, and commanded, decreed, pardoned, and punished at 
pleasure. At his death he was succeeded by the most con- 
siderable among his survivors; and, if there were several 
pretenders, the matter was settled by an election, or by the 
decision of arms. 

The Druids were in the highest esteem: they presided 
at sacrifice, and other ceremonies, and had the direction of 
every thing relating to religion. The British and Gaulish 
youth flocked to them in crowds for instruction ; the 
children of the nobility retired with them into caves, or the 
most desolate parts of the forest, where they kept them 
sometimes for twenty years under their discipline. 

Besides the immortality and metempsychosis, they were 
here instructed in the motion of the heavens, and the course 
of the stars, the magnitude of the heavens and earth, the 
nature of things, the power and wisdom of God, &c.; and 
they preserved the memory and actions of great men in 
their verses, which they never allowed to be written down, 


* Diogenes Laertius. 
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but made their pupils get them by heart. In their common 
course of learning, they are said to have taught them 
twenty-four thousand such verses. By this means their 
doctrines appeared more mysterious, by being unknown to 
all but themselves; and having no books to recur to, they 
were the more careful to fix them in their memory. 

They worshipped the Supreme Being under the name of 
Esus or IEsus, and the symbol of an oak, and had no 
other temple than a wood or grove of oaks, where all their 
religious rites were performed. Nor was any one permitted 
to enter that sacred recess, unless he carried with him a 
chain, in token of his absolute dependance on the Deity. 
Their whole religion originally consisted in acknowledging 
that the Supreme Being, who made his abode in these sa- 
cred groves, governed the universe, and that every creature 
ought to obey his laws, and pay him divine homage. They 
considered the oak as the emblem or rather the peculiar 
residence of the Almighty; and accordingly chaplets of it 
were worn both by the Druids and people in their religious 
ceremonies ; the altars were strewed with its leaves, and 
encircled with its branches; the fruit of it, especially the 
nusletoe, was thought to contain a divine virtue, and to be 
the peculiar gift of heaven. 

It was therefore sought for on the sizth day of the moon 
with the greatest earnestness and anxiety ; and when found, 
was hailed with such raptures of joy as almost exceeds 
imagination to conceive. As soon as the Druids were in- 
formed of this fortunate discovery, they prepared every 
thing ready for the sacrifice under the oak, to which they 
fastened two white bulls by the horns: then the arch druid 
under the oak, attended by a great number of people, as- 
cended the tree, dressed in white, and with a consecrated 
golden knife, or pruning hook, cropped the misletoe, which 
he received in his sagum or robe, amidst the rapturous ac- 
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clamations of the people. Having secured this sacred 
plant, he descended the tree; the bulls were sacrificed, and 
the Deity invoked to bless his own gift, and render it effi- 
cacious in those distempers to which it should be adminis- 
tered. 

These consecrated groves, in which the Druids per- 
formed their religious rites, were fenced on every side with 
stones and trees, to prevent persons entering between the 
trees, except through the passages left open for that pur- 
pose, and which were guarded by some of the inferior 
Druids, and to prevent strangers from intruding into their 
mysteries. 

These groves were of different forms; some circular, 
others oblong, and more or less capacious, as the votaries 
in the districts to which they belonged were more or less 
numerous: the area in the centre of the grove was encom- 
passed with several rows of large oaks, set very close to- 
gether, within which there were several smaller ones, sur- 
rounded with large stones, and near the centre of these 
smaller circles were stones of a prodigious size and conve- 
nient height, on which the victims were slain and offered. 
Each of these, being a kind of altar, was surrounded with 
another row of stones, the use of which is not now known, 
unless they were intended to keep the people at a conve- 
nient distance from the officiating priest. 

It has been said by an ancient learned author,* that the 
Druids sacrificed men, to the god Mercury, to whom they 
offered their victims; but this it seems was done only on 
extraordinary occasions, as, to consult what measures to 
take, to learn what would befal them, &c. by the fall of the 
victim, the tearing of his members, and the manner of his 
blood gushing out. This custom was condemned by Au- 


* Suetonius, in his Life of Claudius. 
+ Diodorus Siculus, 
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gustus, and punished by Tiberius and Claudius, and totally 
abolished. 

The Druids were the judges and arbitrators of all differ- 
ences and disputes, both public and private ; they took cog- 
nizance of all murders, inheritances, boundaries, and limits, 
and decreed rewards and punishments. Such as disobeyed 
their decisions they excommunicated, which was their prin- 
cipal punishment; the criminal being thereby excluded 
from all public assemblies, and avoided by all the world, 
so that nobody durst speak to him for fear of being pol- 
luted ;* but they had sometimes interest and authority 
enough to stop armies upon the point of engaging, and ac- 
commodate their differences.t 

The opinions entertained by the Druids of Gaul and 
Britain, of their arnguinum or serpent’s egg,t both as a 
charm, and as a medicine, are romantic and extravagant in 
a high degree: this extraordinary egg was formed, as they 
pretended, by a great number of serpents interwoven and 
twisted together, and when it was raised up in the air by 
the hissing of the serpents, and was to be caught in a clean 
white cloth before it fell to the ground, the person who 
caught it was obliged to mount a swift horse, and ride away 
at full speed, to escape from the serpents, who pursued him 
with great rage, until they were stopped by some river. 

The way of making trial of the genuineness of this egg 
was no less extraordinary. It was to be enchased in gold, 
and thrown into a river, and, if it was genuine, it would 
swim against the stream. ‘This egg was about the bigness 
of a moderate sized apple; its shell was a cartilaneous in- 
crustation, full of little cavities, such as are on the legs of 
the polypus ; it was the ingnia, or badge of distinction of 


* Cesar. + According to Strabo. 
į According to Pliny. 
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the Druid.* The virtues which were ascribed to this egg 
were many and wonderful: it was particularly efficacious 
to render those who carried it about with them superior to 
their adversaries in all disputes, and to procure them the 
favours and friendship of great men. 

In Britain the magic arts were cultivated with such as- 
tonishing success and so many ceremonies, that the Britons 
seemed capable of instructing even the Persians themselves 
in those arts, and pretended to discover the designs and 
purposes of the Gods: the ewbates or vases, in particular, 
investigate and display the most sublime secrets of nature, 
and by auspices and sacrifices they also foretold future 
events.f 

They were so famous for the supposed veracity of their 
predictions, that they were consulted on all important oc- 
casions by their own princes and great men, and sometimes 
even by the Roman Emperors. ‘This reputation of their 
magical and prophetical powers contributed greatly to the 
advancement of their wealth and influence, which they en- 
deavoured to strengthen and establish by all their arts and 
cunning. 

There is ample testimony of their architectural know- 
ledge and ability; and among others the celebrated monu- 
ment of antiquity, Stonehenge, in Wiltshire, still remains. 

The British Druids were in the zenith of their power 
and glory at the time of the first invasion of the Romans 
under Julius Cesar, B.c. 55; but as the Romans gained 
ground in the island, their power gradually declined, until 
it was almost quite destroyed. The Romans discovered 
every where a great animosity against the persons and re- 


* bid. + Ibid. 
Į} For an account of the antiquity of this, see Geoffrey of Monmouth, who 
wrote a History of the Britons, in the time of King Stephen. Polydore Virgil» 
and others. 
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ligion of the Druids, partly owing to their abhorrence 
of the cruel rites of which the Druids were guilty, and 
partly to considerations of a political nature ; for the Ro- 
mans were fully aware that they could not establish their 
own authority, and secure the obedience of Gaul and Bri- 
tain, without destroying the influence of the Druids in those 
countries. 

The foregoing short account of the Ancient Britons can- 
not fail to excite in the mind of the reader a train of im- 
portant reflections :—they were an instance of a people 
destitute of almost all the comforts of civilized life, yet by 
no means deficient in scientific information, possessing so 
many just opinions respecting the attributes of Deity, and 
yet presuming to worship him with the most bloody and 
abominable rites. 


“« Not far away, for ages past had stood 

“ An old inviolated sacred wood, 

« Whose gloomy boughs thick interwoven made 

« A chilly cheerless everlasting shade: 

‘ There, nor the rustic gods, nor satyrs sport, 

« Nor fawns and sylvans with the nymphs resort ; 
“ But barb’rous priests some dreadful power adore, 
« And lustrate every tree with human gore.” * 


A little previous to the time of Christianity being intro- 
duced into Britain, there is no notice of that important oc- 
currence, the capture of Mona by the Roman general, Seu- 
tonius Paulinus, and the fate of the Druid College in that 
island. 

Mona was considered among the Britons to be a place of 
peculiar sanctity ; but the Romans were no friends to their 
superstitions, and therefore, under the specious pretext 
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that it served to harbour the refractory Britons, who hoped 
to live independent of Rome, Seutonius was determined to 
violate its sacredness, and reduce the inhabitants under the 
Roman yoke. 

Seutonius marched his troops to the banks of the Menat, 
where he had provided boats ready to transport the infantry, 
while the horse were to explore a ford to pass over, and 
which they accordingly effected. 

The intrepidity of the Romans amazed the islanders, 
while the priests and priestesses were struck with horror 
and consternation. The priestesses presented a terrific 
sight, and gave the Romans an idea of the infernal furies ; 
for these females, thinking to scare the soldiers by their 
frantic aspect, or to restrain them with the notion of the 
sacredness of their character, ran up and down, with dish- 
evelled hair, carrying firebrands in their hands, and uttering 
dreadful imprecations on the heads of those who were at 
the same time the enemies both of their country and their 
religion. 

The soldiers were at first seized with a sudden panic; 
and instead of advancing, stood like men chilled with hor- 
ror. But at the word of Seutonius their general, they soon 
recovered themselves, and flew with irresistible impetuosity 
upon all who stood in their way, slaughtering all without 
distinction, sparing neither sacred nor profane; they paid 
no respect to the altars and the groves of the Druids, de- 
molishing the former, and cutting down the latter. 

The notions entertained by the Romans of the barbarity 
of the Druid rites, increased their rage; as they had been 
taught to believe that the British Druid offered up all their 
prisoners on the altar, as victims to the demons whom they 
worshipped. 

Mona being so sacred a spot among the British Druids, 
and one of the last retreats of their superstition while the 
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Romans were extending their conquests through Britain, — 
its destruction, in which so many of their priests were in- 
volved, may be considered to have been the grand prelude 
of the approaching ruin of the whole system of British su- 
perstition. 

The capture of Mona, it is probable, was not the death- 
blow to Druidism, as some have supposed; for, notwith- 
standing the strong language of the Roman historians, the 
Britons would recover from their consternation, and the 
Romans, after the first venting of their rage, would feel 
some sympathy for their heathen brethren, and be able to 
trace many things in their mythology and rites similar to 
their own. 

Druidism was so deeply rooted a superstition, that it was 
not to be exterminated so suddenly ; for it had many strong- 
holds in various parts of the island, and especially in the 
mountains and secluded situations, and the islands of the 
north-west coast. 

In proportion as the Romans extended their conquests, 
and established their own civil regulations in the country, 
accompanied by their literature and polished arts, the 
attachment of the natives to their ancient superstitions 
would be continually diminishing. The Druids acting no 
longer as magistrates, and the principal youth being edu- 
cated in the Roman learning, and initiated into their insti- 
tutions,—the vast influence which the British Magi had 
hitherto maintained over the minds of the populace, must 
in a short time be completely lost. It was not at once that 
this could be thoroughly effected, even after the public 
exercise of their rites was prohibited; for there was some- 
thing in the Druidical species of heathenism, that was pe- 
culiarly calculated to arrest the attention, and to impress 


the mind. 
The rudely majestic circle of stones in their temples, the 
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enormous Cromlech, the massy Logan, the huge Carnedhe, 
and the magnificent amphitheatre of wood, would strongly 
lay hold upon that religious thoughtfulness of soul which 
has ever been so natural to man, amid all the wrecks of 
humanity, the monument of his former perfection. 

The infatuated Britons met with the objects of their re- 
ligious veneration every where ; the sun, the great regent 
of the day,—the moon, illuminating the darkness of the 
night,—the rivers, fountains, and lakes,—the lofty mountain, 
—and the waters of the ocean encircling Britain,—together 
with the rude monuments interspersed throughout the 
country,—to all these our forefathers paid divine honours. 

Wherever Roman stations were fixed, and Roman towns 
raised, they consequently withdrew the British populace 
from their own superstitions to those of Rome. The Britons 
half Romanized, and the Romans half Britonized in their 
idolatry, soon lost all that attachment to their nation which 
was merely the servant of prejudice, and yet the strongest 
barrier generally against conversion. 

By the subjugation of Britain to the power of Rome, the 
grand purpose of Divine Providence was matured. The 
knowledge and learning possessed by the Druids sunk into 
obscurity, and their temporal dignity was gone for ever. 
The magic chain by which the multitude had been kept in 
awe, from the belief of their very superior knowledge, as 
well as their greater power, was dissolved by the consum- 
mate artifices of their new masters, who, by civilizing them, 
at the same time adopted the surest method of enslaving 
them; and the means they employed to rivet the chains of 
the nations dependent upon them proved the subversion of 
Rome. 
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The accredited author of the History of Ancient Britain, 
Gildas, surnamed Sapiens, or the Wise, was a British monk; 
and one of the most ancient British writers. He is known 
among many authors by the name of Badonius, thus dis- 
tinguishing him from Gildas Albanius, who is said to have 
lived at a much earlier period than Gildas Sapiens. His 
surname, Badonius, is derived from a memorable victory 
gained by the Britons over the Saxons, at the hill of Badon, 
now Bath. about the time of his birth, in the year 520. 

Having been educated according to the manners of the 
times, he became Monk of Bangor, where he diligently ap- 
plied himself to the learning which prevailed at that pe- 
riod, and more particularly to the study of the Scriptures, 
with a view of qualifying himself for the duties of a public 
preacher. 

It is said that, at the request of Americus, he visited 
Ireland, where he distinguished himself by his zeal and 
success in converting Pagans to Christianity, confuting the 
heretics of the age, establishing monasteries, and in re- 
forming the corrupt state of principles and manners which 
had become prevalent among the christians of that island. 

Upon his return, he passed some time in the northern 
part of Britain, visited France and Italy, and then returned 
home, where he acquired a high reputation as a most in- 
defatigable preacher, who never hesitated to censure the 
prevailing vices of the age. He is said to have died at the 
Abbey of Bangor, in the year 590, though some writers say 
that this event happened at Glastonbury, full twenty years 
previous. His chief work was Epistola de Exudio Britanie, 
et Castigatione Ordinis Ecclesiastici, containing lamentations 
over the miseries and almost total ruin of his countrymen, 
and some very severe reproofs of the corruption and pro- 
fligacy of manners in which all ranks were sharers, and of 
which he drew a most alarming picture. This curious re- 
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main of British ecclesiastical antiquities was first printed by 
Polgdore Virgil, in the year 1525, from an imperfect copy ; 
it was afterwards published in the year 1568 by John Josse- 
line, from another and more perfect manuscript copy; but 
the best edition was published by Dr. Thomas Gale, in the 
first volume of his Historie Britannice, Saxonice, &c. 
There are numerous fragments of Letters written by 
Gildas, in an old collection of canons, preserved among the 
manuscripts in the Cottonial Library in the British Museum. 


From the accounts given by ancient writers of the most 
undoubted veracity, some opinion may be formed respecting 
the degraded state of our ancestors previous to the intro- 
duction of Christianity into Britain, while involved in the 
darkness of heathenism. No country could stand in greater 
need of the light of Christianity than the island of Britain ; 
for, although there were several favourable traits in the 
character of the Ancient Britons, and their Druid sages, 
yet their habitations were those of cruelty and blood, and 
the most diabolical passions predominated among them ; 
they were also addicted to the most nefarious practices, 
promoted by that system of superstition which prevailed 
among them. 

Whatever proficiency some of the Druid sages may have 
made in physical or moral science, the common people re- 
mained in a state of ignorance as well as barbarity of man- 
ners; and if they exerted themselves in any way to produce 
moral reformation, their efforts it appears were unavailing. 
There were certain principles taught by the Druids, which, 
if they had been properly applied, probably would have 
had a favourable effect on the minds of the ignorant people; 
but their horrid superstition perverted every thing. 

It is highly gratifying to reflect, that there are credible 
documents to be found, amply sufficient to satisfy the en- 
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quiries of the antiquary, that Britain at an early period was 
visited with the bright sunshine of Christian truth. And 
some of the earliest writers of antiquity mention the early 
reception of Christianity among the Ancient Britons: such 
are, Tertullias, who flourished about the middle of the 
second century; the learned Origes, who flourished about 
the year 220; Arnobius, who flourished about the year 306; 
St. Chrysostom, primate of Constantinople, who flourished 
about the year 400; Theodoret, who flourished in the year 
423; Eusebius, the venerable Bishop of Cæsarea; and 
Gildas, generally called Gildas Badonigus, a chieftain of the 
north. Gildas, with his father Caw, and others of his 
family, after the last grand conflict between the Saxons and 
the Northumbrian Britons, fled into Wales, where many 
of them embraced a religious life. It was there Gildas ap- 
pears to have paid attention to the history of Britain; but 
owing to the distresses of the times, and the unsettled state 
of things, he could collect little information. 

The curious reader is referred to those ancient writers 
for further information: to have entered at large into the 
subject is what the compiler of the foregoing pages sedu- 
lously avoided, it being too extensive a field to be entered 
upon in a tract of this small size. 
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Dunstan’ was born in the year 925,’ of noble parents, 
near Glastonbury, a small town in Somersetshire, situated 
in a peninsular called the isle of Avalonia, formed by the 
river Bry and a small stream. This spot was formerly 
called Ynswyrhyn or Glass Island, being encompassed on 
every side by brushes, water, and marshes. One of his 
uncles, <Aldhelm, was Archbishop of Canterbury, and 
another was Bishop of Winchester; and he was remotely 
allied to the royal family. He was well instructed in the 
literature and accomplishments of those times, having been 
educated at the Abbey of Glastonbury; he became one of 
the greatest scholars of the age, and of his own address, and 
in consequence of the interest of his uncle he was invited 
to court, when the king presented him with some lands near 
Glastonbury, where he afterwards passed many years in 
retirement, secluding himself entirely from the world. 
An Abbey was afterwards erected there, which was one 
of the finest of those edifices, and also one of the most 
remarkable for the many interesting circumstances con- 
nected with it. In the year 1184 the whole monastery, 
except part of the Abbot’s lodgings and the steeple, was 


(1) The Titular Saint of Stepney Church in Middlesex. 

(2) See Southey’s History of the Church, vol. i, p. 88, Clavis Kalendaria, 
vol. ii, p. 383, by Brady, 1815; and the Biographical History of England, 
WO Wh, js Wess 
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consumed by fire ; after which, there being no Abbot, King 
Henry the Second sent Ralph Fitzstephen to take charge 
of the revenues of the Abbey.’ The site was granted the 
lst of Edward the Sixth to Edward, Duke of Somerset, and 
in the Ist of Elizabeth to Sir Peter Carew. The destruction 
of this beautiful and venerable fabric is one of the crimes 
with which the Reformation was sullied.+ 

A short time before the birth of Dunstan, his parents, 
Heorstan and Cynsthryth were at Church on the festival cf 
the purification, known as Candlemas, because all who 
attended it carried lighted candles, with which they walked 
in procession after the service. In the midst of mass the 
lamps and tapers were suddenly extinguished ; the Church, 
though it was mid-day, was filled with preternatural dark- 
ness, but shortly afterwards a fire descended from heaven 
and kindled the taper in Cynstryth’s hand, thus miraculously 
fore-showing how great a ight should from her be born into 
the world. 

To this Church Dunstan, while yet a child, was taken by 
his father, to pass the vigil of some great holiday in de- 
votional exercises, and falling asleep he in a vision saw a 
venerable old man, with a heavenly countenance, in gar- 
ments white as snow, who, telling him that building must 
be enlarged and elevated, led him over it, and measuring 
the ground with a line, impressed upon his mind the plan 
and dimensions of the work which he was appointed ta 
accomplish. 

Glastonbury was a spot which real history might even 
then have sanctified to every feeling and imaginative mind; 
but churches and monasteries had begun to vie with each 


other in promoting a gainful superstition by all the arts of 
falsehood. The probable and undisputed belief that the 


(3) The revenues at this time, according to Speed, were valued at £3,508. 
13s. 13d.; according to Dugdale, at £3,331. 7s. 4d. 
(4) Southey’s Book of the Church, vol.i, p. 88, published by Murray, 1824. 
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first church which had been consecrated in Britain was on 
this site was not sufficient: already it was established as a 
traditionary truth, that the edifice had not been built by 
human hands, but that Joseph of Arimathea found it mi- 
raculously placed there to receive him; and after a lapse of 
nine centuries, the church itself, though composed of no 
firmer materials than wicker-work, similar to the dwellings 
of the people in those days, and differing from them only 
in its dimensions (being threescore feet in length and 
twenty-six feet in breadth) was shewn as still existing. +. 
Patrick had chosen it for a place of retirement, and had 
learnt from a writing miraculously discovered there, that 
whosoever should visit near the Tor’ in honor of St. Michael 
would obtain thirty years’ indulgence ; in confirmation of 
which his left arm was withered, till he made it known that 
our Lord had chosen that eminence for a place where men 
might acceptably invoke the archangel. 

St. David came to Glastonbury with the intent of con- 
secrating its church to the Virgin; but it is said that Christ 
appeared to him in a vision, and told him the ceremony must 
not be profaned by any man’s repeating it, for he himself had 
long ago performed it to the honor of his blessed mother ; and 
then perforating the Bishop’s hand with his finger, in proof 
of the reality of the vision, left him, with an assurance that 
during mass on the ensuing day the wound should be closed 
as suddenly as it was inflicted, a promise which did not fail 
to be fulfilled. 

This monastery had been founded by King Ina, whose 
memory was deservedly honoured in Wessex. A stone 
orratory had been added, which was dedicated to Christ and 
St. Peter; and St. David, because of the increasing number 
of visitants, built a chapel dedicated to the Virgin. 


(5) The Tor, a tower situated on a hill near the Town of Glastonbury, 
which is the only remains of a Chapel dedicated to St. Benedict. It is of a 
decorated English character, of beautiful though simple composition, very 
perfect in its detail. 
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There were cemeteries in Ireland, which were believed 
to ensure the salvation of all bodies which were deposited 
there. This was too much for common English credulity ; 
nevertheless it was asserted, that one who was buried in 
the sacred ground of Glastonbury could hardly be con- 
demned. 

Glastonbury was the undoubted burial place of Arthur, the 
hero of British romance, whose monument was respected by 
a brave enemy. And there was a tradition that Joseph of Ari- 
mathea was interred in some unknown spot, deep under the 
hill, where according to his own desire two vessels filled with 
the real blood of Christ, were placed in the sepulchre with 
him ; in the fulness of time these precious relics would be 
discovered, and such numerous and splendid miracles would 
then be wrought by them, that the whole world would 
repair thither for devotion. 

The Anglo-Saxon monasteries had never been under any 
uniform discipline ; each followed its own rule, independent 
of all others. Glastonbury at this time was mostly filled 
with monks from Ireland ; it was favourite ground with 
them for St. Patrick’s sake, and as they had no large en- 
dowments, they contributed to their own support by edu- 
cating the children of the nobles. Dunstan was one of 
their pupiJs; and in such a school local associations would 
produce and foster ardent enthusiasm or audacious craft, 
according to the disposition of the individual. A feeble 
body, and a commanding intellect, predisposed him for 
both in turn. He was of diminutive size from his birth, 
and a severe application to study brought on a disease, in 
which, after having been delirious for many days, he was 
thought to be at the point of death; but feeling at night a 
sudden excitement as if health were restored, he rose from 
his bed, and ran towards the Church to return thanks for 
his recovery: the doors were closed, but he found a ladder 
left there by workmen, who had been repairing the roof; 
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by this he ascended, and in the morning he was found 
asleep in the church, unconscious how he had come there. 
They who larded the history of his life with miracles, assert 
that as he was going there the Devil beset him with a pack 
of fiendish dogs, which were driven away by his strenuous 
exertions ; and that angels had borne him down where it 
was not possible for him to have descended without super- 
natural assistance. Divested of such machinery, the fact 
appears to be, that, in an excess of delirium, or perhaps in 
his sleep, he had got into the church by some perilous mode 
of descent, which he would not have attempted in his 
senses; he himself at the time might easily believe this 
to be miraculous, and from thenceforth he was regarded as 
a youth of whom something extraordinary was to be ex- 
pected. 

As soon as he attained the requisite age, he entered into 
minor orders, in conformity to the desire of his parents, 
and took the clerical habit in the monastery wherein he had 
been educated. He was now equally remarkable for dili- 
gence in his studies, for his various accomplishments, and 
for manual dexterity ; he was an inimitable painter, sculp- 
tor, and musician; he played upon the harp, organ, and 
cymbals, wrought metals, worked as an artist in wax, wood, 
ivory, silver, and gold, and excelled in design, and in cal- 
ligraphy; qualifications as much above the age in which he 
lived, that he first acquired the name of a conjuror and 
alchymist, and then of a saint. Amongst other of his ex- 
ertions, he appears to have made two large bells for the 
church of Abingdon. The ignorant multitude considered 
him as in social intercourse with the infernal powers, while 
the monks with more policy, though with no less impiety, 
exaggerated his qualifications, and attributed what the 
people had degraded with the name of magic to a commu- 
nion with the Deity. In the British Museum there is a 
MS. Tract of Dunstan’s on the Philosopher’s Stone, so that 
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there appears some foundation for his having been a reputed 
though unsuccessful conjuror. The Archbishop, his uncle, 
introduced him to the palace, where he soon became a fa- 
vourite with King Athelstan, whom he delighted with his 
skill in music, and who sometimes employed him in hearing 
and adjudging causes. There were, however, persons who 
accused him of studying historical songs and magical verses 
of their heathen forefathers, a charge almost as serious as 
that of heresy in succeeding ages; and an instance of that 
art, which he afterwards practised more successfully, was 
brought against him in proof of the accusation. A noble 
woman, who intended to embroider some rich vestments as 
a present for the church, requested Dunstan to trace the 
pattern for her. He hung his harp upon the wall while he 
was thus employed, and the tune and words of a well-known 
anthem were heard distinctly to proceed from it, although 
no human hand was near. The matron and her maidens 
ran out, exclaiming that he was wiser than he ought to be. 
Ventriloquism was not suspected; and as his life was not 
yet such as might entitle him to perform miracles, the pre- 
mature trick was ascribed to magic. This harp was an 
Æolian or wind harp, an instrument said to have been in- 
vented by Dunstan, and even the primary cause of his 
being esteemed supernaturally gifted by the divinity. 
St. Dunstan’s Harp fast by the wall, 
Upon a pin did hang-a; 


The Harp itself with ty and all, 
Untouched by hand did twang-a. 


That such a then remarkable circumstance should have 
created astonishment is not to be wondered at; nor that 
the monks should have availed themselves of it to introduce 
other extraordinary tales, and would gain but too ready a 
credence from the evidence of the one fact. The harp was 
in those days the general instrument of this country: no 
person was ranked a gentleman who did not possess one, 
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and could perform upon it; while slaves were strictly pro- 
hibited from attempting to touch a chord, and even the 
creditor was deprived of the power of seizing this token of 
gentility, while every other article was liable to his grasp. 

A self-playing harp, therefore, offered an advantageous 
opportunity for working on the ignorance of the people. 
They readily assigned to supernatural influence what they 
could not otherwise account for; and implicitly believed 
that Dunstan had been taught the mystic secret by “‘ angels 
whom he heard chaunting an anthem to the tune of Gau- 
dent in Celis, accompanied by a harp, which played of its 
own accord.” 

Various other proofs of Dunstan’s powers are adduced 
by his grateful friends the Benedictines, which do not seem 
to have had any other cause for having been invented than 
to excite admiration, or to overawe the populace ; while 
some miracles are recorded which may perhaps show there 
was an immediate object in view, such as the falling in of 
a floor of the room after noticed, where the council was 
held to debate upon the cause of the clergy, whom Dunstan 
was depriving of all social intercourse and enjoyment, 
whereby all his opponents were destroyed, while he him- 
self remained in his chair unhurt. So extraordinary an 
event naturally daunted all future advocates for the clergy, 
and their cause was lost; but whether the floor had been 
previously prepared for the working of this wonder, is 
worthy of consideration. Some other of Dunstan’s acts, 
assigned to magic, may readily be reduced to the standard 
of reason, instead of being placed to those absurd powers 
attributed to him. 

When the church of Mayfield in Sussex was erected, the 
architect mistook its proportions, and Dunstan is said im- ` 
mediately to have noticed the error, and by gently pushing 
the fabric with his shoulder to have changed its position. 
Surely this can merely go in proof that he was one of the 
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few who could ascertain the east point, slightly varying as 
it does at different seasons of the year, and credit may 
safely be given to his head, which superstition assigned to his 
shoulder!® Almost all monkish writers thought it neces- 
sary to make a conjuror of this turbulent prelate, while 
others call him an arch miracle-monger.’ 

Dunstan was banished from the court, and men who, for 
some unexplained cause hated him, pursued him and over- 
took him, bound him hand and foot, trampled upon him, 
and threw him into a marsh, leaving him there as they 
thought to perish. 

Escaping, however, from this danger, he went to his 
uncle Eiphege, Bishop of Winchester, who advised him to 
become a monk; but Dunstan inclined to prefer amarried life 
The prelate upon this is said to have prayed that God would 
please to correct in him this error; and the young man, 
being sore afflicted with a dangerous disease, took upon 
him the obligations of monachism, under the influence of 
severe pain and the fear of death. He now returned to 
Glastonbury, and there built for himself a miserable cell, 
more like a grave than the habitation of a living man. It 
was five feet long, two and a half wide, and not above four 
feet in height above the ground; but the ground was ex- 
cavated so that he could stand upright in it, though it was 
impossible for him to lie down at full length. The door 
filled up one side, and the window was in the door. This 
was his workshop as well as his dwelling place, in which he 
had his forge, and this place was the scene of the most 
notorious miracle in the monastic history of England; for 
here it was that the Devil who annoyed him sometimes in 
the shape of a bear, sometimes of a dog, a serpent, or a 
fox, came one night to molest him while he was amusing 
himself at his forge, having assumed the appearance of a 


(6) See Rees’s New Cyclopedia, vol. xii, pt. I, title “ Dunstan.’ 
(7) See Fuller’s Church History. : 
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female, and looking in at the window began to tempt him with 
wanton conversation to carnality. Dunstan, who had not at 
first recognized his visitor, and provoked by his importunities 
bore it till he had heated his tongs sufficiently, and then 
with the red hot instrument seized him by the nose, and 
held him there till the malignant spirit made the whole 
neighbourhood resound with his*bellowing; so he is said 
to have declared to the neighbours who came in the morn- 
ing to ask what those horrible cries had been which had 
startled them from their sleep. The people credited and 
extolled this notable exploit; and this miraculous story ob- 
tained for him the credit which he sought,® and ensured to 
him a degree of reputation which no real piety, much less 
virtue, could even in the most enlightened period have 
ever procured for him. 

A widow lady of the royal family, who had retired to a 
cell adjoining the monastery, was advised in her last illness 
by Dunstan to divest herself of all her property before she 
died, that the prince of this world when she was departing 
might find upon her nothing of his own. She bestowed 
the whole upon him: the proceeds he distributed among 
the poor, and settled the estates upon the church of Glas- 
tonbury, transferring to it also his own ample patrimony 
which had now devolved upon him. 

When Edmund succeeded his brother Athelstan, Dunstan 
was recalled to court, but was again dismissed to his con- 
vent, through the influence of those who dreaded his over- 
weening ambition, or disliked his views. The king, nar- 
rowly escaping from death in a stag hunt, in the moment 
of his danger and deliverance repented of his conduct to- 


(8) There was formerly a celebrated Tavern in Fleet Street, London, called 
the Devil Tavern, which stood on the east side of Temple Bar, where there 
was a portraiture of this remarkable event. And in Goldsmiths’ Hall there 
is a statue of Dunstan, carved in wood, and a painting of this temptation, 
wherein the heavenly host are represented rejoicing at his triumph. 
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wards Dunstan; and as this was attended by an immediate 
profusion of miracles, made him Abbotof Glastonbury, where 
he then introduced the Benedictine rule, being the first 
abbot of that order in England. Edmund also confirmed 
and enlarged the privileges which former kings, from the 
days of Cuthred and Ina, had conferred upon this most 
ancient church, making the town of Glastonbury more free 
than other places, and granting to its abbot power as well 
in causes known as unknown, in small and in great, above 
and under the earth, on dry land and in the water, in woods 
and in plains, and prohibiting under God’s curse any one, 
either Bishop, Duke, Prince, or their servants, from entering 
to exercise authority there. This privilege was written in 
letters of gold, in a splendid book of the gespels, which he 
presented to the Church. 

After Edmund’s death, Dunstan retained the same favour 
with Edred, his successor, who deposited part of the royal 
ceeds and treasures in his monastery, and would have made 
him Bishop of Crediton; but Dunstan, in opposition to the 
King’s wishes and the entreaties of the queen-mother, de- 
clined this promotion. The motives for his conduct are 
explained by a vision which he related to the king on the 
following morning. St. Peter, St. Paul, and St. Andrew, he 
said, had appeared to him in the night, and chastised him 
for having refused to be of their fellowship; they warned 
him not to commit that sin a second time, nor to refuse the 
primacy when it should be offered to him, and they told 
him that he must one day travel to Rome. He had resolved 
upon reforming, or rather remodelling, the Anglo-Saxon 
church, a task for which he was qualified by his rank, his 
connections, his influence at court, his great and versatile 
talents, and more than all (it must be added) by his daring 
ambition, which scrupled at nothing for the furtherance of 
its purpose. 

Dunstan would in any age or station have been a remark- 
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able man ; but no times could have suited him so well as 
the dark age of priestcraft in which he flourished. In the 
decay and dissolution to which human societies and insti- 
tutions are subject, civilized nations become barbarous, and 
barbarous ones sink into so savage a state that all remeni- 
brance of their former civilation is lost, scarcely a wreck 
remaining. Utter degradation is prevented by priestcraft 
only where the prevalent superstition is connected with 
learning and the arts. Christianity in the days of Dunstan 
was as much a system of priestcraft as that which at this 
day prevails in Hindoostan or Thibet; but with this mighty 
difference, that whereas inquiry can only show the priest of 
a false religion how every thing which he teaches and pro- 
fesses is mere imposture or delusion, the Christian minister, 
even in the darkest times of popery, might ascertain by 
strict investigation, that the history of his religion is true, 
and that the divinity of its precepts is proved by their 
purity, and their perfect adaptation to the nature of man, 
in its strength and in its weakness. Such as the Romish 
church then was, however defiled, it was the salt of the 
earth, the sole conservative principle by which Europe was 
saved from the lowest and most brutal barbarism; and they 
who exerted themselves to strengthen its power may have 
easily believed that they were acting meritoriously, even 
when their motives were most selfish, and the means to 
which they resorted the most nefarious. 

The strength of the church depended upon its unity, and 
that upon the supremacy of Rome. To establish and support 
that supremacy, the Popes were in those days encouraging 
the regular in opposition to the secular clergy; and to effect 
this, they took advantage of a revolution in monachism of 
which St. Benedict, an Italian peasant, had been uncon- 
sciously the author. Benedict had formed a rule for the 
monks under his direction, which, because it was milder 
and less unreasonable than the manner of life prescribed in 
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any former institutious of the kind, prevailed gradually to 
the extinction of all others in the western church. His 
monasteries were awhile independent of each other; but 
they soon found the convenience of associating for the better 
defence of their privileges; and this favoured by provincial 
counsels, because the object of preserving discipline was 
promoted by it, till the Benedictines throughout Christen- 
dom became at length members of one body, under one 
general. The Popes had a further object in view: the 
tendency of national churches was to continue independent 
of the papal power ; but the regular belonged to their order, 
not to their country, and owning their exemption from 
episcopal jurisdiction to the Popes, they for their own 
sake supported the Roman See in all its superstition. 

Another great object of the Popes at this time was that 
of compelling the clergy to celibacy. Nothing in ecclesi- 
astical history is more certain, than that no such obligation 
was imposed during the three first centuries. After that 
time it was gradually introduced, first by requiring that no 
person should marry after ordination; then by insisting 
that married men, when they were ordained, should separate 
from their wives. This prohibition, for which scripture 
affords not the slightest pretext, was long resisted, and was 
held by the clergy of this country in general disregard, 
when Dunstan undertook the task of reforming the Anglo- 
Saxon church. It needed reformation in many respects ; 
the clergy were grossly ignorant, and partook of the coarse 
manners of their countrymen, which of late years had been 
worse by communication with the Danes. 

Dunstan was supported in his intentions by Odo, the 
primate. This prelate, who was the son of a Dane, had 
been a warrior, and even after he was made a Bishop fought 
by the side of king Athelstan. When the primacy was 
offered to him, he would not accept it till he had professed 
among the Benedictines ; and accordingly he went for that 
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purpose to Fleury, then the most celebrated seat and nursery 
of that order, whither the body of Benedict had been trans- 
lated. Such christianity as Odo’s had done little to mitigate 
the stern and unfeeling temper which he derived from his 
Danish bleod; the interests of his order took place with 
him of the duties of his profession, and he therefore 
with all his authority assisted Dunstan in the enterprize 
which he had undertaken. Their object was to make the 
Clergy put away their wives, to establish Benedictine rule 
in all the monasteries, expel those secular priests who ac- 
cording to the old custom resided with their respective 
Bishops, and introduce monks in their stead. They pro- 
ceeded in this with the favour of Edmund, and of his suc- 
cessor, Edred, who, because he suffered under a slow and 
lingering disease, was the more easily governed by these 
ambitious and haughty churchmen. Buta plan which went 
directly to alter the constitution of the national church, 
called forth a strong and well-grounded opposition, and 
their opponents obtained a temporary triumph after EHdred’s 
early death. Edwy, the son of Edmund, succeeded his 
uncle at the age of sixteen. He was married to Elgiwa,— 
so prematurely were marriages contracted in those times; 
but as his wife was related to him, in what the Romish 
Church thought proper in its crooked policy to call a pro- 
hibited degree, the followers of that Church, who admired 
the conduct of Dunstan, have represented her as his con- 
cubine. Her well-known story is one of the most deeply 
tragic tales in British history. On the coronation day, the 
young king after dinner rose from table, and leaving his 
guests over their cups, went into an inner apartment to his 
wife and her mother. Such an act of disrespect to his 
nobles might have been excused in one so young ; especially 
when, through the contagion of Danish manners, a fashion 
of gross excess in drinking had become so general, that it 
prevailed even at the episcopal tables. It gave offence, 
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however: Odo desired that some persons would go and 
bring back the king to his guests; and Dunstan, and a 
Bishop, his kinsman, were chosen to execute this rude com- 
mission, which none of the nobles, displeased as they were, 
and heated perhaps with drink, were willing to undertake. 
Instead of persuading him to return by fatherly advice, 
mildly and prudently offered, they dragged him into the 
hall by force. Their insolence provoked the spirit which 
it was intended to subdue. Incensed at it, and by the lan- 
guage which Dunstan had addressed to Elgiva, Edwy de- 
prived him of his honours, confiscated his property, and 
banished him ; and it is said, that unless he had embarked 
in all haste, messengers would have overtaken him, with 
orders to put out his eyes. 

The contemporary author of Dunstan’s life, an eye-witness 
of many of his actions, and probably an instrument in them, 
has related, that on this occasion, when the King’s officers 
were making an inventory of his goods at Glastonbury, the 
Devil was heard laughing and rejoicing, and that the saint, 
knowing his voice, told him not to exult too much, for upon 
a change of affairs, he would be as much cast down. If 
Dunstan threatened vengeance at his departure, it was in 
the spirit of a conspirator, not of a prophet. While he 
retired to Flanders, and found an asylum in the monastery 
of St. Peter’s at Ghent, the party which he left in England 
attacked the young king, first with spiritual arms, (never 
more flagitiously employed) and then with open rebellion. 
The primate Odo pronounced against him sentence of 
divorce, sent armed men into the palace to seize Elgiva, 
branded her face with a red-hot iron, for the double pur- 
pose of destroying her beauty and marking her for infamy, 
and banished her to Ireland. The ministers of this execrable 
act were less nhuman than their employers; they performed 
their orders so imperfectly, that when the wounds healed 
no deformity remained, and Elgiva escaping from banish- 
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ment returned to England to rejoin her husband. She was 
overtaken at Gloucester by Odo’s people, and hamstrung, 
to prevent the possibility of a second escape. ‘The monsters 
who perpetrated this accursed deed, are called the servants 
of God by the monkish biographer, and the crime itself has 
been recorded as a meritorious action. The beautiful Æl- 
giva’s sufferings were soon terminated by death; and Edwy 
was prevented from taking vengeance by the revolt of the 
Northumbrians and Mercians, who under Odo’s sanction 
set up his brother Edgar, a boy of thirteen, as King. Dun- 
stan was then recalled; and whatever concern he may have 
had in the previous measures, it is certain that he now con- 
tracted the guilt of a full participation in them. 

His return was like a triumph. ‘The first promotion 
he obtained was to the see of Worcester; and the craft of 
the monastic party was strikingly exhibited at his conse- 
cration. When Odo performed the ceremony, he conse- 
crated him Archbishop of Canterbury instead of Bishop of 
Worcester: one of the byestanders, who was not in the 
secret, reproved the primate for this, saying that it was 
against the canons to have two Archbishops for the same 
see at one time, and that he had no authority thus to elect 
his own successor. But Odo audaciously replied, that what 
he had done was not his own act; he had spoken under the 
immediate influence of the Holy Ghost, Dunstan being 
destined to succeed him in the primacy, as the most re- 
doubted champion against the prince of this world. ‘There 
seemed sufficient likelihood that this imprudent prediction 
would bring about its fulfilment, the obvious purpose for 
which it was intended. Edwy, after struggling for three 
years against the competitor whom these ambitious church- 
men had set up, was removed from the contest by a violent 
death. Nor was it enough for his flatigious enemies to 
have deprived him of his wife, driven him from his throne,. 
and brought both these illustrious victims to an untimely 
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and miserable end—still further, to blacken the memory 
of this most injured prince, they affirmed that Dunstan had 
seen a host of devils rejoicing over his soul as their allotted 
prey, and that the Saint by his intercession had rescued 
him from that everlasting damnation to which he must 
otherwise have been condemned. 

The dominant faction expected now to accomplish their 
measures; and as a proof of the ascendency which they 
possessed over the King, Dunstan was made Bishop of 
London, and permitted to hold the see of Worcester at the 
same time. But upon Odo’s death, the secular clergy ex- 
erted themselves to oppose the farther advancement of this 
intolerant monk; and Elfin of Winchester was by their 
means promoted to the primacy. They are accused of 
having effected this by bribes; however, Elfin had but a 
short enjoyment of his promotion. On his way to Rome, 
there to receive his pall, he was lost in the snow in at- 
tempting to cross the Alps at a dangerous season ; and the 
monks with their usual spirit represented his fate as a 
judgment upon him for having intruded into a see which 
it had been revealed that Dunstan should succeed to. The 
scholars were still powerful enough to prevent the pro- 
motion of their dreaded enemy, and Byrthelm, Bishop of 
Dorchester, was appointed to the vacant diocese. But they 
could not support him there. Complaints were raised 
against him that he was remiss in the correction of offences: 
a phrase, whereby is meant, that he did not compel the 
clergy to put away their wives. Upon this charge, he was 
sent back to his former see with some disgrace, and Dunstan 
was then elevated to the authority which he had so long 
desired over the English church. He went to Rome, ac- 
cording to the then prevailing custom, and received his 
pall from the hands of Pope John XII. 

The new Archbishop was not sparing of Me to 
oyerawe the people, and prepare them for submitting to his 
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measures with devout obedience. While he was perform- 
ing the first mass, a dove alighted upon him, and remained 
during the whole ceremony: in those days the impious 
assertion was safely made, that this was the same dove which 
had appeared when our Saviour was baptized in the river 
Jordan. He said of himself that, whether sleeping or 
waking, his spirit was always intent upon spiritual things. 
He affirmed also, that he saw in a dream his own mother 
solemnly espoused to the King of Heaven, that all the 
choirs of heaven joined in hymns of joy, and that an angel 
had taught him an anthem upon the occasion; and he made 
one of his clerks write down this anthem, and had it per- 
formed in his church as a divine composition. The dream 
was said to be symbolical, and the mother of Dunstan to 
typify the church as by him reformed. So long as Edgar 
lived, such easy frauds were sufficient for their purpose: 
that king was wholly in the hands of the monastic party ; 
they engaged to defend him from the Devil and his angels, 
and he bound himself to protect them against their earthly 
opponents. On his part, the contract was faithfully per- 
formed ; the clergy were driven out, and Benedictines es- 
tablished every where in their stead. 

But upon Edgar’s death, a vigorous resistance was made. 
The widowed queen took part with the clergy ; they were 
restored by violence in many parts of the kingdom, and in 
like manner again ejected by Dunstan, who had got pos- 
session of the young king Edward. But the wily and in- 
scrupulous Primate perceived that force alone was not to 
be relied on ; a synod therefore was convened at Winches- 
ter, and then the advocates of the secular clergy appealed 
to the King, and entreated that they might be restored to 
their rightful possessions, when a voice proceeded from the 
crucifix which was fixed against the wall, saying, “ Let it not 
be! you have done well, and would do ill to change it.” The 
saint’s antagonists were not so ignorant of the miraculous 
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craft as to be put to silence by a defeat thus brought about. 
A second council was assembled, but without effecting any 
thing. Dunstan took care that the third, which was held at 
Calne should prove decisive. The nobles, as well as the heads 
of both parties attended: the King was kept away because of 
his youth, though he had been present at the former meet- 
ings. Beornelm, a Scotch Bishop, pleaded the cause of the 
clergy with great ability ; alleging Scripture in their be- 
half, and custom; and arguing against the morality and 
reason of the case, against the celibacy to which, by these 
new laws, they were to be compelled. This speech pro- 
duced a great effect, and Dunstan did not attempt to answer 
it; he had laid aside, says his biographer, all means ex- 
cepting prayer. “ You endeavour,” said he, “‘ to overcome 
me, who am now growing old, and disposed to silence 
rather than contention. I confess that I am unwilling to 
be overcome, and I commit the cause of his church to 
Christ himself, a judge.” No sooner had these words been 
spoken, than the beams and rafters gave way; that part of 
the floor upon which the clergy and their friends were ar- 
ranged fell with them, many being killed in the fall, and 
others grievously hurt ; but the part where Dunstan and 
his party had taken their seats, remained firm. 

The arch miracle-monger had lived ten years to enjoy 
his victory, and carry into effect his proposed alterations in 
the church. His end was worthy of his life; for during 
those juggling ages, when the chief performers in the Ro- 
mish church were no longer able or willing to act wonders 
for themselves, ready instruments were always at hand to 
carry on the system of deceit to the last. When his death 
was approaching, a Priest, who on the eve of Ascension-day 
had been keeping vigils in the church, declared he had 
seen Dunstan seated in his archiepiscopal throne, when, 
behold, a multitude of Cherubim and Seraphim entered at 
all the doors, attired in glittering white garments, and 
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wearing crowns of gold:—and here, says a Benedictine 
historian, the greatness of his sanctity must be observed : 
they were not any angels who came to escort him, but those 
_ only of the highest orders in the hierarchy of heaven, even 
Cherubim and Seraphim themselves. They arranged them- 
selves in order before the saint, and addressing him, saying 
“ Hail our Dunstan! if thou art ready, come, and enter into 
fellowship.” But the Saint made answer, “ Holy spirits, 
ye know that upon this day Christ ascended into heaven : 
it is my duty to refresh the people of God both with words 
and with the sacrament at this time; and therefore I can- 
not come to day.” In condescention to his wishes, a far- 
ther respite was granted, and they promised to return for 
him on the Saturday. 

Accordingly, on Ascension Day, St. Dunstan officiated 
for the last time: he preached upon the mysteries of religion 
as he had never preached before: such was the fervour with 
which the prospect of his near glorification inspired him, 
that when he gave the people his blessing, his countenance 
became like that of an angel, and was suffused with a splen- 
dour, wherein it was apparent that the Holy Spirit was 
pleased to make its presence visible. He then exhorted. 
them to remember him and his exhortations, for the time 
of his departure was at hand, and he must no longer abide 
among them. At this, such lamentations were set up as if 
the world were at an end, and the day of judgmenr had 
begun; and the priest, who hitherto had doubted whether 
what he had beheld in the night were a vision or an actual 
appearance, knew now that it was real, and with tears and 
groans related before the congregation all that he had seen 
and heard. The saint, after he had taken his last meal, 
re-entered the church, and fixed upon the place for his 
grave. He then went to his bed ; and as he lay there, sur- 
rounded by his monks, he and the bed whereon he was 
lying were thrice by some unseen power elevated from the 
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floor to the ceiling, and gently lowered again; while the 
attendants, as if terrified at the prodigy, and believing that 
their saint, like Elijah, was to be translated in the body, 
started from the bed-side, and clung to the walls and door 
posts. 

Saturday came, and the Cherubim and Seraphim, ac- 
cording to their promise, descended to escort him. They 
were not, indeed, visible to others, but he saw them, and 
as the monks knew this, the people believed it. ‘ See,” says 
one of his biographers, “ how he hath been honoured whom 
God thought worthy of honour! and in what manner he 
hath entered into the joy of his Lord, who was faithful over 
the talents of doctrine committed to his charge.” The mul- 
titude, as they attended his funeral, beat themselves with 
open hands, and lacerated their faces, a ceremony of heathen 
mourning which had not yet been abrogated; and the saint 
was deposited in the cathedral over which he had presided, 
there to work miracles, and attract pilgrims and devotees 
to his shrine. 

The life of Dunstan is thus given at length, because a 
more complete exemplar of the monkish character in its 
worst form, could not be found ; because there is scarcely 
any other miraculous biography in which the machinery is 
so apparent; and because it rests upon such testimony that 
the Romanists can neither by any subtlety rid themselves 
of the facts, or escape from the inevitable inference. The 
most atrocious parts are matter of authentic history; others, 
(which, though less notorious, authenticate themselves by 
their consistency,) are related by a contemporary monk, who 
declares that he had witnessed much of what he records, 
and heard the rest from the disciples of the saint. 

The miracles at his death are not described by this author, 
because the manuscript from which his words are taken was 
imperfect, and broke off at that point. They are found in 
a writer of the next century, who was Precentor of the 
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Church at Canterbury, and enjoyed the friendship and con- 
fidence of Lanfranc, the first Norman Archbishop. Whether 
therefore, those miracles were actually performed by the 
monks, or only averred by them as having been wrought, 
either in their own sight or in that of their predecessors, 
there is the same fraudulent purpose, the same audacity of 
imposture, and they remain irrefragable proof of that system 
of deceit which the Romish Church carried on everywhere, 
till the time of the Reformation, and still pursues, wherever 
its temporal power or its influence exists. 


There is a painting of St. Dunstan at the Goldsmiths’ 
Hall, in London, and also a statue exquisitely carved in 
wood. The painting is fixed against the wall, over the 
mantle-piece, in the court room, and represents him twice 
in the same picture; first, in the foreground, he appears 
bare-headed, with the crozier in one hand, and the other 
hand is placed upon his breast, looking up at some angels 
who appear in a cloud ; and secondly, in the back-ground 
he is represented with the mitre on his head, in the act of 
taking a naked figure, representing the Devil, by the nose 
with his tongs. 

The statue is in the hall, and is a full length coloured 
figure ; the features and figure appear to be copied from 
that in the foreground of the painting. He is also repre- 
sented with a mitre on his head ; in the right hand a cro- 
zier, and in the left a pair of tongs ; his dress appears to be 
a kind of surplice, over which is an enriched mantle, and 
he has also clerical bands. 

The statue is 5 feet high, gilt all over, and it is said that 
it was originally intended for the figure head of a barge. 

The figure in the painting, as also the statue, has mus- 
-tachios and beard, and the countenance appears older and 
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more shrivelled than the engraving of him from the portrait 
in Lambeth Palace.? Neither the painting nor the statue 
have ever been engraved. j 


There is an engraved portrait of St. Dunstan taking the 
Devil by the nose, with the following lines : 


St. Dunstan, as the story goes, 

Once pull’d the Devil by the nose 

With red hot tongs, which made him roar, 
That he was heard three miles or more. 


On Lord Mayor’s day, a. p. 1687, the pageants of Sir 
John Shorter, Knt., as Lord Mayor, were very splendid. 
He was of the Company of Goldsmiths, who, at their own 
expence, provided one of the pageants representing this 
miracle of St. Dunstan. It must have been of an amazing 
size, for it was an “ Hieroglyphic of the Company,” con- 
sisting of a spacious laboratory or work-shop, containing 
several conveniences and distinct apartments, for the differ- 
ent operators and artificers, with forges, anvils, hammers, 
and all instruments proper for the mystery of the gold- 
smiths. 

In the middle of the frontispiece, on a rich golden chair 
of state, sat St. Dunstan, the ancient patron and tutelar 
guardian of the Company. He was attired, to express his 
prelatical dignity and canonization, in a robe of fine lawn, 
with a cape of it of shining cloth of gold reaching to the 
ground. He wore a golden mitre, beset with precious 
stones, and bore in his left hand a golden crozier, and in his 
right a pair of goldsmith’s tongs. Behind him were Orpheus 
and Amphion playing on melodious instruments; standing 
more forward were the Cham of Tartary and the Grand 
Sultan, who, being “ conquered by the christian harmony, 
seemed to sue for reconcilement.”’ At the steps of the pre- 
latical throne, were a goldsmith’s forge, and furnace, with 


(9) Published by Baldwyn, Catherine Street, Strand, London. 
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fire, crucibles, and gold, and a workman blowing the bel- 
lows. On each side was a large press of gold and silver 
plate, and towards the front were shops of artificers and 
jewellers, all at work, with anvils, hammers, and instruments 
for enamelling, and beating out gold and silver plate. On a 
step below, St. Dunstan sat as an assay-master, with the trial 
balance and implements. 

There were two apartments for the processes of dis- 
grossing, flatting, and drawing gold and silver wire, and 
the fining, melting, smelting, refining, and separating of 
gold and silver, both by fire and water. Another apart- 
ment contained a forge, with miners in canvass breeches, 
red waistcoats and red caps, bearing spades, pickaxes, 
twibbles, and crows for sinking shafts and making adits. 

The most prominent feature in the Devil’s face (the nose) 
was held by St. Dunstan’s tongs, after the prelate had duly 
spurned the submission of the Cham of Tartary and the 
Grand Sultan. A silversmith, with three other workmen, 
proceeding to the great anvil, commenced working a plate 
of massy metal, singing and keeping time upon the anvil. 1° 


St. Dunstan on his episcopal throne, holding a crozier in 
one hand, and a pair of tongs in the other. h. sh. This 
portrait has been considered to be ficticious. 


St. Dunstan, Archbishop of Canterbury, 959, with a 
crozier and tongs, octavo: Wim. Richardson. 


St. Dunstan ; a glory round his head ; a crozier in his 
right hand—a monk prostrate at his feet. M. Burghers se. 
in Hicks’s Linguarum. 1705. 


Dunstan, Archbishop of Canterbury, From a MS. of 
the 12th Century, in Strutt’s dresses, plate I. 


(10) Hone on Ancient Mysteries. 
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In Hicks’s “ Thesaurus,” g. a. p. 144, is a “ Preture. of 
Jesus Christ,” with St. Dunstan before it, in a devout pos- 
ture: drawn by himself. [The-outline is not bad for that 
barbarous age.] This picture was engraved from a MS. in 
the Bodhean Library. N. EH. D.11. 19. 
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V Vuen with ayrie essence sempiterne 
You might a body (now in dust discerne), 

I was of many set by for my mirth ; 

Good company I lou’d with all my heart 

And like a boone companion playde my part: 
(It was fore-spoken at my houre of birth.) 


Hart-eating sorrow nere with me remainde 
While I your shape as I have said retainde, 
My cogitations were all ayrie, light : 

I neare low’d hoorder, nor the hoording sinne, 
That coyne my labour brought me one day in, 


I spent in pleasure ere the next daies night. 
B 
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Mad Maister Peter, and my red fac’d Host, 

My dapper Parson, whom of all I most 

Entirely loued for his merry vaine; 

And Bancks the miller, that poore thin cheek’d knaue, 
That holpe to beare my body to the graue, 

Were men of mettle; of a perfect straine. 


These men and I, made up a matchlesse crew, 
For merry meetings till the ground look’d blew, ` 
Weed sit and send our soaking healths about, 
Weed sometime theeve together in the darke, 
To fetch a feast of venison from the Parcke. 


Then grant my ghost this, though our bones be rotten, 
Our names may liue and neuer be forgotten. 


THE 


LIFE AND DEATH 


OF THE 


MERRY DEUILL OF EDMONTON. 


f 
The Introduction; with a description of Maister Peter 
Fabell. 


Maisrer Peter Fabell, otherwise called “ The Merry 
Deuill of Edmonton” (for the many excellent ieasts he 
did) was a man of good discent: and a man, either for 
his gifts exter.all, or internall, inferior to few. For his 
person he was absolute. Nature had neuer showne the 
fulnesse of her skill, more in any then in him, For 
the other, I meane his great learning (including many 
misteries) hee was as amply blest as any. 

Very’ pleasant, kinde, and free-hearted was hee to 
or with his familiars: very affable, and curteous to 
strangers, and very liberal, full of commisseration and 


1 

* Peter Fabell. “ Here (i. e. at Edmonton) lieth interred under a 
seemelie tombe without Inscription the Body of Peter Fabell (as the 
report goes) upon whom this Fable was fathered, that he by his wittie 
devises beguiled the Devill: belike he was some ingenious conceited 
Gent". who did use some fleightie tricks for his owne disports.”—See 
Weever's Funeral Monuments, fol.1031, p.514; and Norden’s Speculum 
Britarniæ, Middlesex, p. 18. 
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pittie to the poor and needy; both abroad from his 
purse, and ai home from his table. 

In his time very well knowne to him, and sometime 
(in pastime) very familiar with him, were these men ; 
Oliuer Smug, Sir John* the merry parson, Banks the 
Miller, and mine Host of the George, in whose compa- 
nies many times for recreation he would spend some 
houres. In Edmonton he was borne, liued and died in 
the reigne of King H. 7. 


How Maister Peter deceiued the Deuill with a Candles end. 


At the first entrance of M. Peter into the artof magick, 
by charmes, spells, and incantations, he raised a spirit, 
and with the spirit concluded, that if he would be obedient 
to him, serue help, and further him at such times and in 
such things as hee should command, his soule should bee 
his reward. This fire-brand of Hell (with great sign of 
reioycing) yeelded and serued him (as his slave or vas- 
saile) with very great diligence, in many matters and 
imployments. When this officious servant thought hee 
had beene at his commande long inough (for no terme 
or time was set at the contract) hee demanded his com- 


.® This is one of the many instances which might be given where a 
parson is called Sir, ‘‘ upon which,” says Sir John Hawkins, “ it 
may be observed that anciently it was the common designation both of 
one in holy orders, and a knight.” Fuller in his Church History 
says, ‘ that anciently there were in England more sirs than knights ; ” 
and so lately as the time of William-and Mary, in a deposition in the 
Exchequer in a case of tythes, the witness, speaking of the curate whom 
he remembered, stiles him Sir Gyles. See Gibson’s View of the State 
of the Churches of Door, Home Lacy, &c. p. 36. 
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mander’s soule, as the rewarde of his paynes. Why (sayde 
Master Peter) I haue made thee a promise thou 
shouldst haue it, and thou shalt haue it, but not yet: when 
it hath left my body (by my death) take it to thee; till 
then thou mayest not haue it, so rest thee contented. 
Then the spirit began to threaten and terrifie him, to 
make him set atime of payment for his pleasure; and 
so affrighted him, that hee knew not what or how to an- 
swer him. Come (quoth the Deuill) be breefe, for Lu- 
cifer every minute lookes for that soule of thine. Is 
there no remedy (quoth Maister Peter); wilt thou allow 
me no time to set my businesse in order, and take my 
leaue of my friends ere I goe? allow mee some small 
time for that, and doe thy will. Why howlong time (quoth 
the Deuill) desirest thou that I should allow thee? why 
i'faith (quoth Master Peter) no long time ; spare me but 
till this inche-long end of candle (pointing to the can- 
dle burning in his study) and take my soule. Well 
(quoth the Deuill), though by my charge I can hardly 
stay a minute, lle stay so long; — about it presently. 
If I neglect or ore-slip my time (qd. M. Peter) take thou 
the advantage of it; yet one request more thou must 
grant me. What is that (qd. the Deuill) ; marry this (qd. 
M. Peter) to confirme thy promise with an oath: Iam 
very loathe to trust thee on thy bare word, for all the 
world reputes thee but a knaue; therefore come sweare 
to forbeare mee till this candle is burned. By Hell I 
will (qd. the Deuill), and by great Lucifer, as I hope to 
draw downe thousand soules to the deepe Abisse (the 
place of my abode), I will forbeare thee till that candle is 
burned ; —when Maister Peter, presently after his hellish 
protestation, put the candle out, and into his pocket. 
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Looke here (quoth hee); till this is burnt thou maiest 
not claime my soule. Tle keepe this safe enough from 
burning out, and so keepe that thou lockst for safe 
enough. Go, I command thee, and tell thy proud Lord ~ 
Lucifer, how finely I baue overreached thee. 

When the Deuill saw he was so cunningly deceiued 
by Maister Peter, with many bitter execrations he 
left him. 


How Maister Peter deceiued the Deuill agatne. 


Not long after the Deuill had bin thus deceiued by 
the merry Deuill, Maister Peter Fabell, hee went againe 
to him, and finding him a sleepe, tooke the end of the 
candle, before spoken of, out of his pocket, and awaked 
him. When he had so done, he shewed him the end 
of the candle. 

Looke heere (sayd hee) ; heere is that thou keptst to 
keepe mee from my right (thy soule, I mean); when this 
is burnt, thy soule must burne with mine. Ple quickly 
burne it now, (lle warrant thee). 

When Maister Peter saw he had lost bis candle (upon 
the losse of which lay the losse of his soule, if his policie 
had not once more helped him out,) he intreated him to 
spare him a little longer. 

No, no, (sayd the Deuill,) all intreates are vaine; 
_ thou hast deceiued me once, thou shall deceiue me no 
more, ’Tis a good world, when men are so cunning in 
deceit, as to deceiue the Deuill. But it is no matter, 
thou art so much the redier for me. 

Yet heere me speake (quoth Maister Peter), and as 
thou likest my speech so deale with me. 
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Well, be breefe then (quoth the Deuill). What hast 
thou now to say? 

No more but this (qd. Maister Peter); If thou wilt 
spare till my timely death, put that thou seekest into 
thy hands: Ple labor all the time I haue to liue for Hell’s 
advantage: Ple beare more soules along with me to 
Hell then twenty of your cunningst Deuills shall. Shall I 
once more trust thee (quoth the Deuill) on thy word? 
Well, sweare. Why (said Maister Peter) by the blacke 
riuer, Lucifer, thy Lord sweares by, I sweare I will; 
and when I am buried, either within the church, with- 
out the church, in the church-porch, church-yard, street, 
field, or highway, take thou my soule. 

Well (quoth the Deuill), in hope thou wilt gaine 
me many soules to thine, take thy rest; and so he left 
him. 

Many yeares after, when Maister Peter Fubell, by his 
white haires, weakenesse, aches, and such like signes, 
perceived he could not liue long, he went and digd his 
deathbed in the church wal, and there rested day and 
night, hartyly praying and repenting him of all the euill 
he had committed. 

When the hower was well nigh come, that should sepe- 
rate his soule and body, the Deuill went to him againe, 
and blam’d him for neglecting his businesse by promise, 
and withal told him he was come for his soule. When 
Maister Peter heard that word, hee presently started up 
and charged him to depart. My soule (sayd he) thou 
comest too soone, and yet too late to haue it; he that 
redeemed my soule hath took’t to keepe; thou canst 
not haue it. 

Didst thou not sweare (qd. the Fiend) that I should 
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haue thy soule at the houre of death: thou didst, and I 
will haue it. I, (sayd Maister Peter), when I am buried, 
either within the church, without the church, in the 
church porch, church yard, street, field, or piena 
take thou my soule. 

See, foolish fend, thou art deceiued again : this hole 
is my graue. If this be either within the church,: with- 
out the church, in the church porch, church yard, 
street, field, or highway, my soule is thine: thou 
seest it is not, therefore I charge thee (so deceiued) 
depart. Still the Deuill was very eager on him for 
his soule; till at last, by his earnest praiers and zea- 
Jous invocations, he forst him to run roaring to hel 
againe without it. 


How Maister Peter Fabell punished a Fryer and his Lemon 
Jor their knauery. 


Maister Peter Fabell, one morning very early, walk- 
ing the fields (as his custom was,’ to meditate by bim- 
selfe,) spied a Fryer at prayers upon his beads, very 
devoutly. When Maister Peter saw him so earnest in 
his praiers he went to him, and demanded of him what 
his reason was that his chamber would not serue for his 
prayers as well as that place. Oh! Sir (sayd the Fryer) 
all places are alike to me for this businesse, and all 
times, for I pray when the prick of conscience commes 
upon me, in what place or at what time so euer. I com- 
mend thee much (quoth Maister Peter), thou art an 
honest fellow, and so for that time they parted. 

The next morning Maister Peter went againe, and 
againe found this Fryer in the place where he left-him 
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the morning before so deuoutly praying, but not at that 
holy exercise ; the spirit did not moue him, unlesse the 
euil spirit mooued him ; for instead of his booke and beads 
he’had got a wench, and sat colling her so close, and 
kissing her so thicke, kisse upon kisse, that she could 
hardly fetch her wind for him. A good while stood 
M. Peter behind a hollow tree, unseene, seeing them 
ticke and toye together; at last, to fright them from 
their uenery, he went into the tree, and with a heauy 
hollow voice, cried out to the Fryer in this manner: 
Fryer, Fryer, Fryer. The Fryer, hearing a voice, pre- 
sently started up and looked round about him, to see if he 
could finde the Maister of that tongue that called him: 
but in vaine he stood looking, for he stood farre enough 
from his eye, though he were close to his eare. When 
the Fryer had stood a good while looking about him, 
first on the one side, then on the other, and could spy 
nobody, like*a kind letcherous bald-pate, very hand- 
somely, or rather very knauishly, he went to his wench 
againe. Hee was no sooner Jayed downe, but Maister 
Peter the second time cried out (to disturb him) Fryer, 
Fryer, Fryer. At this second call, the Fryer, halfe 
affrighted, started up againe, and Jookt about him, (a 
tip-toe,) to see if hee could finde a body to that voice, 
but hee found none. 

Now our Lady defend us (quoth the Fryer to his 
Wench) what voice is this that calls on me so oft? 
Didst not thou heare it? Yes, faith, sweeting (quoth she) 
I heard some body call to thee ; canst thou not see him? 

No faith, chucke, (quoth the Fryer) I can see no man ; 
and yet surely his voice is the voice of a man. But it is 
no matter; let it be what it will, if we cannot see it, 


`‘ 
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sure we cannot feele it; come chucke, let’s busse and be 
merry; be of good comfort and crosse thyself, and I 
warrant thee safe for a farthing. Downe lay ould bald 
pateagaine ; but before he could give herthree kisses, the 
voice raised him the third time, crying as before, Fryer, 
Fryer, Fryer. Then the Fryer’s face beganne to betray 
his feare; he had no more colour in his face, at that 
time, (though at all other times he had coloure enough) 
then one of these fine whay-fac’d oatemeale eaters, or a 
wench troubled with the greene sickenesse. 

Fryer, Fryer, Fryer, (said Maister Peter) (still keep- 
ing himselfe close in the hollow tree) hee that sees thee 
now, unseene of thee, sees at all times, in all places, and 
all these thy actions. 

Heere yesterday I saw thee at thy prayers verie 
deuotly, with thy booke and beades : is this the book thou 
bringest to pray on now? doth the pricke of conscience 
mooue thee to doe this? speake thou blacke sinner. 
There thou hast red thy damnation without present re- 
pentance and pennance. ‘Therefore presently, both of 
you, if you respect no more the good of your soules, 
then of your bodyes, by the pennance I shall appoynt you, 
purge your selues. When the Fryer and his Wench 
heard these wordes, they were verilie perswaded in their 
mindes that it was the voice ofan Angell. They both 
kneeled downe very reuerently together, and sayd, Thy 
will be done ; appoint our pennance, and we are ready 
(with all willingnes) to indure it. 

Then (sayde Maister Peter) you both shall presently 
be whipt, from this place (the place where you offended) 
into the town and about the town. This suffer, and 
desire you to be done by the next man comes neere you, 
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and this sin is forgiuen you; refuse this, and despairing 
die damd wretches. 

This, or what else it shall please thee to inflict, or lay 
upon us, for this sinne, (quoth the Fryer) we will pre- 
sently suffer. i 

Then Maister Peter presently stept out of the hollow 
tree, and went (verry cunningly) round about on the back 
side of the hedge, and came directly upon them, as if 
he had ment to passe by them. 

As soone as euer they saw him, they very humbly on 
their knees tould him, that in that place they had of- 
fended, and for that offence, they were, by the voice of 
an Angell, commanded to take present pennance, or 
their soules could not be saued. 

And what (saide Maister Peter) is the pennance com- 
manded ? 

Marry this, Sir, (said the Fryer) to bewhipt by the next 
man came neere us, from this place (the place where we 
offended) to the towne and about the towne, and this 
sin should be forgiuen us. If we refuse this, (this was 
our heauie sentence) to liue in despaire, and die damd 
wretches. i 

This, therefore, is our request, Sir, (you being the man 
by the Angell appointed) that you would performe your 
part appointed, while we (very patiently) beare the re- 
ward of our wickednesse. 

Well (quoth Maister Peter) though I am loath to play 
the beadle, I’le doe thy request; you shall not be damd 
for want of a whipping. 

To be short, Maister Peter tied the right hand of the 
Fryer, and the left hand of his Wench together, and 


hauing so done, (with a sound smarting rod of willow) 
jerkt them to the towne before him. 
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There, in the view of all the people, he lasht them 
from one end of the towne to the other, telling them at 
euery second or third stripe, of the haniousnesse of their 
fault. When he had thus soundly whipt the lecherous 
bald pate and his Lemman, with most pittiful bloody 
backs, he left them, and loosing their hands, he gave 
the Fryer his caueat. 

Take heed good Fryer, of Venus fire, 
Fou see the hire of foule destre. 

And so farwell; I haue done your request ; if at any 
time you haue occasion to use me in such a peice of ser- 
uice, command me. Away went he very hartily laugh- 
ing, and the Fryer and his Wench very heauily weeping. 


How Smug won a wager of Maister Peter Fabell by a 
tricke that he did. 


As one day Maister Peter Fabell (an excellent scholler 
and well seene in the arte of magicke) was conferring 
with certaine of his friends, about certaine business and 
imployments, Smug being in the hearing of them, be- 
tweene druncke and‘ sober, (for he had beene plying the 
pitcher in Maister Pefer’s sellar) ran nodding in amongst 
them, and the very first words he spake to them was, 
how doe you? my Maisters. They being in very serious 
talke, ‘unwilling to be disturbed with his foolish babling, 
with very faire wordes, requested him to leaue them a 
little, and within halfe an hower (or such a thing) they 
would giue him the hearing of that he had to say to 
them. But he (like an importunate beggar) tould them 
he would not leaue them till he had spoke his minde to 
Maister Peter. 

When they sawthere was no remedy, but he would 
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haue his will, come (sayd Maister Peter) honest Oliver, 
be breefe, utter thy ignorance roundly. What hast thou 
to say tome now? Marry (quoth Smug,) Maister Peter, I 
heere say you are a very cunning gentleman, and that 
you haue done as many fine trickes and feates in your 
time as ere a Jugler in all Europe has done. What will 
you say now, if a plaine fellow, a hard-handed laborer, 
a poore leatherne apron-wearer, do such a cunning 
tricke as you, M. Peter, with the helpe of all your 
great gogle-eide, bottle-nos’d, blobber-lipt, bladder- 
cheek’d, beetle-browed, ore-headed, detestable Deuils, 
cannot doe the like. Why honest Smug, (qd. M. Peter) 
who or where is he that will do this? Marry (qd. Smug) 
I am he. Art thou ke (quoth M. Peter) who would 
thinke thou hast such trickes in thy budget? I prithee, 
Smug, tell me, dost not thou (as thou saiest I doe) use 
the helpe of some infernall? hast thou no Deuill in thy 
tricke? come tell me. Devill (qd. Smug) marry God 
blesse me, M. Peter, I cannot indure to looke upon these 
filthy foule-mouthed fire spitters; no, Maister Peter, what 
Ido, I will doe of my extraordinary witt and inuention. 
Well let’s heare (qd. M. Peter) what is it you will doe. 
Marry this Ple doe (qd. Smug) He set a candle burning 
in the midst of this roome where we all are, open and 
easie to be seen as my hand. This candle M. Togood 
shall see M. Dauby, M. Douty, Mistris Friskin, and my 
man Ralph heere, yet you shall not see it, masse Smug ; 
(quoth M. Peter) if thou canst doe such a tricke, thou 
putst me downe indeed. Come begin, let us see it 
done. Nay, first (quoth Smug) let us haue a lay upon it ; 
Vle not shew my skill for nothing. Agreed (qd. M. 
Smug) ; what shall the wager be? Why faith (qd. Smug) 
M. Peter, you know my minde for that. I loue alwayes, 
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when I make a wager, rather to have it wet then drie; 
for you know, M. Peter, I am dry of my selfe; and ye 
say the word, the wager shall be a dozen of double ale.. 
You know I am merry Smug, and merry Smug must have 
his merry go down, or els he is nobody. Well, I agree, 
(qd. M. Peter), heere is my hand, if thou perform’st what, 
thou hast sayde, Ple loose and Ple pay it. «Then Smug 
cald for a candle and candle stick, which when he had 
he placed M. Peter in the middle of the roome, and set 
the candle stick, with the candle burning in it, upon his 
head ; now M. Peter, sayd hee, do you see this candle? 

why no, (qd. M. Peter) how should I see it? is it possi- 
ble for a man to see the crowne of his head? you cannot 
see it then, (qd. Smug) ; no, I cannot see it, sayd hee. 

Then Smug demanded of the rest (before named) 

whether they did see it or no? they all answered I, asking 

how they could chuse but see it. Why looke you (quoth 

Smug), al these see it, and yet you cannot see it ; they 
say they cannot chuse but see, and yet you say it is 

impossible for you to see it. 

Come Maister Peter, you know what you have lost,% 
and there had been a kingdome laide on it; when 
Maister Peter saw how prettily Smug had ouer-reached 
him, he (smiling) sent for his losses, and in pastime 
made Smug take his well woon liquor so soundly, that 
he Jay by the walls for the night. 


- 


How Smug, when he was mad drunke, would needs go to 
fight with the shadowe of a sworde and buckeler. 


Smug one day being angred amongst a company of 
true drunkards (like himselfe) came chafing out of the 
ale-house like a mad-man (as you know drunkards and 
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madmen are not much unlike) vowing to be reuenged, 
or hee would neuer drinke draught of good drinke 
againe as long as he had a day to liue, and so chafing, 
reeled homeward as fast as his leggs would giue him 
leaue. 

This reeling infirmity threw poore Smug from poste 
to poste and from wall to wall; heere he knockt his 
face against one stocke, there against another, till halfe 
the wilde blood in his body was runne out at his nose. 

Still on he staggered, till he came to a seate (neare 
his home) under a sign of the Sword and Buckler, where 
he sate a while to rest him, and ashe sate like an honest 
man, carefull to keepe both ends together, cast up (as 
neare as he could without either pen or counters) what 
he had receiued in the day before. 

But all his casting could not cast the remembrance of 
his quarrell out of his minde, for stil he sate railing 
against his pot companions most greiuously, calling them 
scoundrels, scabes, slaues, knaues, and perpetually 
damd drunken rogues. 

As he sate thus fretting and chafing, vowing to be 
reuenged, hee spyed (as he thought) the instruments of 
reuenge lying before him; for it was a faire moone- 
shine night, and the shaddow of the signe he sate under 
seeme to him to be no lesse then that it came off the 
very sworde and buckler that hung over his head unseene 
or unthought of. 

Now you rogues and raggamuffins (qd. Smug) Ple ticle 
you y’faith; Ple eene make no more a doe, but take up 
my tooles and to them againe; by Pharof, by this sunne 
that shines, saide hee (and looked up to the moone) Vje 
kill them all, though euery one of them had as many 
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liues. as a cat: presently stooping to take up his sup- 
posed sword and buckler, hee fell flat on the ground 
(for bis head was so heavy, that when hee had put it 
downwards he could not raise it up againe for his life). 
There lay hee, sprawling and groping about to get his 
sword and buckler into his hands, so long, that hee fell 
fast a sleepe, and waked not till morning he was fetched 
home by a couple of his honest neighbours, 


How Smug laid a wager with certaine Shoomakers that he 
was a Shoomaker, proued it, and wone the wager. 


Three or four honest good fellowes of the gentle craft, 
trauelling together with Sir HvGHEs bones at their backs 
to get worke, passing through EDMONTON, went to an 
ale-house (the very next doore to Oliuer Smugs) to 
drinke, where, when they had sitten a quarter of an 
houre or thereabouts, drinking healthes (very kindly and 
curteously) one to another, and to all good fellowes of 
their craftes and acquaintance, to make themselves 
merry, they sung a song in three partes very orderly and 
well. Smug (as hee was at his worke) hearing them 
sing so metrily, presently left his worke and went to 
them amaine, bearing in either hand a full cann of the 
best liquor. Heere my old lads of mettle (quoth hee) 
heeres to you, and to all good fellow shoo-makers in 
Europe, of which number (for want of a better) I my 
selfe make one. 

Why, Sir, (quoth one of them) are you one of the 


gentle craft? faith (qd. Smug) I am as I tell you, an 
honest good fellow, and a shoo-maker, and for the love 
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I beare to all kinde shoo-makers I haue made thus bould 
to come and drinke with you. 

They all (very curteously) welcomed him into their 
company, and made him sit downe amongst them. 

When they had sitten a pretty while together, drink- 
ing and singing very merrily, one being a mad wag 
amongst them (aboue all the rest) suspecting Smug to 
bee (as hee was indeede) a smith, looked very earnestly 
upon him, and about him, to finde something about 
him that might truely tell him whether he was as he 
sayde he was, yea or na. ' 

At last, prying very narrowly, he spied his hammer 
hanging underneath his apron in a great round brasse 
ring. 

Then halfe angrie with Smug, because hee toulde 
him hee was a shooemaker and was not, hee begann to 
ieast, flout, and scoffe at him, shewing to the rest ofs 
his fellowes and companions the hammer that hung 
under his apron. 

Why (sayd another of them), my honest friend, came 
you hither to flout us? Wherefore have you tould us 
you are that you are not? Why (quoth Smug), what 
did I tell you that I was? Why (quoth hee) you did 
tell us you war as wee are, a shooe-maker. I did in- 
deede (quoth Smug); Itoulde you so, and againe I tell 
you so, and will make good my words upon a wager 
with the best of you all. Agreed (quoth one) ; what 
shall the wager be? 

Why faith (quoth Smug), I thinke you doe intende to 
trauell no farther than this Towne to night, and you say 
the word the wager shall bee a shot of fiue shillings to 
bee spent in sheare drinke : what say you, Sirs, are you 
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contented with it? If you be, strike handes, and a 
match. 

A match (sayd they). I know (sayd one of them) you 
are a Townesman, and therefore we shall not need to 
goe farre for a touch-stone to try you. 

Presently came a seruing man into the Ale-House to 
Sve, and desired him, for God’s sake, to giue ouer his 
drinking and to goe to worke, for his Maister’s Horse 
staid for shoes. What doe you thinke, my Maisters 
(quoth Smug), you see I am now sent for, and must goe 
presently to put on a paire of shoes; will you yeeld you 
have lost? Why looke you heere then, my mad bullies ; 
heere’s a shooe (pulling a horse shooe out of his pocket) 
of mine own making ; what say you now? Am I a shoo- 
maker, yea, or no? A shoomaker! (quoth one of them), 
heere is a shooe indeede, but it is a Horse shoe. Nay 
(quoth Smug), Ple prooue it to be a shooe and no Horse 
shooe, for I made it for Mosse his mare of ENFIELD ; but 
be it Mares shooe or Horse shooe, a shooe it is, and I the 
maker, Erco, I am a Shoo-maker, because I made it: 
therefore, come, deliuer your purses of a fiue shillings 
piece, or so many small pieces as amounts to so much, 
and let us stand close to our liquor, for I thinke long till 
Fiseesit. 

The Shoomakers for all this wold not yeeld they 
had lost, but would needs have him into the Towne for 
furthe’ triall: but all gaue judgement on Smug’s side, 
that hee was a shooe-maker, and had wone the wager. 
Then the Shoo- makers, when they saw there was no re- 
medy, turnd backe with Smug to their old hostesse, and 
paid their losses, with the losse of their wits for that 
night. 
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How merrily Smug answered one that gave him good 
counsatle. 


Smug one day being set in the midst of his mery 
mates, swaggering and swilling very quicke in carousing 
and calling in for more, as if he had Fortunatus his 
purse in his pocket, was by an honest well gouerned 
man, that sate by (and noted his humor) sharpely re- 
-prooued, and after reprehension kindly admonisht, with 
these ensewing verses : 


= 


Tf thou the name of husband good wouldst haue, 
Then toile to get, and getting, getting saue : 

For hee, his gettings cannot wisely keepe, 

Shall wake withe care when sauers soundly sleep. 


To which Smug merrily and very readily made this 
answer : 


Alas, good Sir, good husbands name, 
My dad neare had before me: 
For me to ha't then, t’weare a shame, 
As long as Kate will scorne me. 
(As parson plie-pot counsells heere), 
T1 freely take my liquor ; 
It makes good bloud, the sight more cleare, 
And a dull wit grow quicker. 


And so fell to his liquor againe, til (contrarie to his 
merry answer), it made his quicke wit grow duller; for 
within one halfe houre or more, he had not one wise 
word to spare, though he might have had a king’s ran- 
some for it. 


c 2 
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How Smug was frightened by the Nuns of Chestone*, 
thinking them to be spirites, and how afterward he 
Srighted them by his suddaine appearance. 


Smug on a time, as he was stealing venison, hearing the 
Keeper in the Parke, got up into a tree to keepe out 
of sight till hee were past by him, which he did; scap- 
ing the keeper’s eye, and so consequently his hand 
very handsomely. But sitting there a little while, 
prying and peeping betweene the branches (like an 
owle in an ivy bush), to see if the coast were cleare, he 
spied the mother nun of Chestone, with three or four 
young ones (attired in white long robbes, with railes and 
tippets, (as they used to weare), comming towards 
him, with a little bellt+ rung before them, sprink- 
ling holy water, and praying upon their beades very de- 
voutly ; with all the circumstances of that ceremony they 
used when they receiued a sister into that holy order. 

The very sight of these holy creatures made Smug 
quiver, quake, and shake like the Jeaues of the tree hee 
sate upon, for he thought verrily they had beene Spirits, 
Furies, Fiends, or Hobgoblins, that had come thither a 
purpose to carry him away for stealing of venison, 


* At Chestone (in Hertfordshire, now called Cheshunt), there was 
a Benedictine Nunnery, dedicated to the Virgin Mary. It was founded 
before the year 1183, and augmented with lands and tenements of the 
canons of Cathale, in the twenty-fourth year of king Henry the Third, 
but yet upon the general dissolution it was valued only at £14. 1s. per 
ann. See England Illustrated, 4to. 1764, vol. I. p.318. 

+ This little Bell, which is rung to give notice of the Host approach- 
ing when it is carried in procession, as also other offices of the Romish 
Church, is called the sacring or consecrating Bell. 
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but they (poore soules), ment no more harme to him, 
than he to them, but past by, not casting so much asa 
looke upon him. 

When they were past him, his heart (that till then 
was a heauie as a poore pittifully paind spittle mans) 
was as light as a Morris dauncers: and very lightly 
(from knot to knot), gote he from the toppe of the tree, 
thinking to have runne to his fellowes that stayed for him, 
but by that time he was gotten doune from the bowes to 
the roote, the Nuns was turned backe againe upon him. 

When hee saw there was no way to get from them 
suddainely hee stept right before them, and (upon his 
knees with a streacht throat), like an ould bawling, 
broome-man (desired them for God’s sake not to hurt 
him, and he would neuer walke so late a dear-stealing 
againe while he liued, and still he pawled and bawled 
(with his hands claspt together in very pittiful manner), 
as though he would haue rent his wind pipe. 

This good old nun, so suddainely incountered by 
such a roaring raggamuffin, knew not what to do, but - 
ranne as fast from him as ere shee could, and all her 
young ones after her, like so many young ones after 
the dam. Shee run not so fast one way to leaue him, 
' but he run as fast tother waies to Jeaue her, and to 
finde out his fellowes. When he had found them, he 
tould them (in boasting manner) how he met with a com- 
pany of Spirits in the parcke, and they durst not abide the 
sight of him. Therefore be of good cheare, my Mais- 
ters (sayd he), if Spirits be affraid to looke upon mee, and 
run so fast from mee, I hope the sneaking keeper dares 
not abide my furie, and so they past on againe to their 
theeuing pastime. 
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How Smug, presuming upon his courage after this exploite 
(frighting these supposed spirits), would needs go the 
next euening againe a deere stealing, and how deare he 
paid for it. 


The next evening Smug and his fellowes went againe 
a deere stealing, but it was a deare deere stealing to 
him and the rest of his companions, for they had not 
beene in the parke aboue a quarter of an houre, priuily 
peaking about for their prey, but they spyed the keeper 
_well weaponed with his great mastiue dog at his heeles. 
Now out alas! sayd the parson, what shall we doe my 
maisters ? what shall we doe ? Good Bancks, as thou art 


an honest miller, and wouldest haue me pray for the ` 


forgiueness of tole-dish sinne, tell me what I shall 
doe. 

Why, alas! good Sir John (quoth the Miller) what 
should I tell you? I know neither what to doe nor say 
for myselfe ; what sayest thou Smug? thou seest we are 
all in danger. I preethe, good Oliuer, as thou louest a 
good fellow and good fellowshipe, as thou lovest that 
thou knowest wee all love, good liquor, give us some 
good counsell, and good Smug be breefe, for thou seest 
our destruction is at hand. 

Why, alas! my masters, (sayde Smug’) what would you 
have me saye or doe. By Fulcan I protest I knowe not 
what to say to you: I would I were at my forge, you, 
good Sir John, a sleepe in the bellfrye, and Bancks in 
his mill; or I would we were all there, that wee might 
be as safe as a theefe in the mill. 

As they stood there prating and talking the one to the 
other, they saw the keeper comming directly towards 
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them. Oh, now, Smug, (quoth Sir John) sticke to us, all 
my trust is in thee; I preethe, good Smug, shew thy 
selfe as valiant now against this keeper, as thou didst 
against the spirits and Hobgoblings thou meetest heere 
the last night. 

If thou beest remembered, thou gauest us wordes of 
comfort then, and didst bid us all be of good cheere, 
and feare nothing, for thou wouldst make the sneaking 
keeper fly from thee as fast as thou madst them flie. 
Now, honest Oliuer, be as good as thy word, make 
them flie and defend us ; and I, euen I, Sir John, your 
mad-merry parson, will pray to God for thy health and 
welfare as long as I haue a day to drinke in: why, con- 
tent you Sir John (sayde Smug) Tle see what I can doe; 
go you two and lie close behind that hedge. If I haue 
but as good lucke against this scuruie keeper this night, 
as I had against my little long-taild hobgoblins the last 
night, weele not leave the parcke without what we came 
for. They (as Smug tould them) went behind the hedge, 
and left him alone to deale with the keeper: but, alas! 
for all his big looks and brauing wordes, the keeper 
thwackt him so soundly that hee made him lye sprawling 
on the ground, and so left him. 

When the miller and parson (peeping through the 
hedge) saw the keeper gone, and poore Smug lye in 
such a pittiful case, they went to him. Now, alas! 
poore Smug (sayd Sir John) how ist? What cheare man? 
I perceiue your furious lookes could not fright away the 
Keeper, as it did the spirits you tould us of. 

~ Oh, Sir John (sayd Smug), this Keeper is a deuill ; 
hee hath payd me, yfaith; and yet all these blowes 
greeue me not so much, Sir John, as that you and my 
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neighbour Miller did not stay to take part with me, for 
you would haue had your share in the venison as deepe 
as I ; and I had thought he had beene worse to deale 
withall then Spirits, the Deuill should haue dealt with 
him ere I would have come into his clutches. 

Smug had no sooner spoke this word, but the Keeper 
was upon them againe, and mightily inraged against 
them all, gave the miller and the parson as much as 
hee had giuen Smug, and sent them all halting home 
together. 


How Smug was reuenged vpon a Barber (his riuall) that 
made him kisse his tayle. 


As honest Smug loued (as he Joued his life) the so- 
cletie of his bearded associates, so in like manner loued 
hee, sometime, to bee mad merry amongst a mad com- 
pany of his bare-chind boone companions, his little 
wanton wagtailes, his sweet and twenties, his pretty pin- 
chineyed pigsnies, &c. as hee himselfe used commonly 
to call them. 

Amongst all the kinde lasses hee used to keepe com- 
pany withall, one aboue all he best loued, and by that 
one above all he was least loued : for fine Phillippe, the 
barber, had so labored .in trimming his best-beloved 
Barbara (for so she was called), that hee, when hee came 
to her, was welcome as water into a ship—bad newes to 
a sore greeued person, or the shaddow of a man to the 
longing mistris of a long-kept maidenhead. 

To be short, one evening Smug went to see his sweet 
Barbara; but when hee was come where he thought to 
haue bene very kindly welcome, to the house of his best 
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beloued, to his great greife hee found the doores 
locked, bar’d, or boulted against him: shee hee lookd 
for, lookd not for him, nor any other at that time; for 
she (as any kinde whore will be) was content with one 
at once, and one she had. The Deuill had put the 
Barber and shee together, and she was very loth that 
any man should put them a sunder. A good while 
Smug stood knocking, but nobody would stirre to let 
him in; then he went to the window, and there he kept 
a whewing and a whistling to raise her, but all would 
not doe: then hee fell to knocking with his knuckles 
against the casement, and at last raised the Barber out 
of Barbara’s bed, not in his owne likenesse, but in the 
likenesse of Barbara, his best beloued; for the Barber, 
like a subtile knaue, slipt on his bed fellows petticoate, 
night-raile, and head-tire, which became his hairelesse 
face, as well as hers it was made for, and so went to the 
window in Barbara's apparell, he spake Barbara’s voice 
as neare as he could, and passed as currantly, with 
Smug, in conference, as could be wisht. After many 
Jouing words, Smug desired bee might haue a kisse ere 
he parted, for the Barber (for Barbara) had told him he 
might by no meanes be let in at that time. 

This kind he-she very louingly yeeldes. I preethee, 
sweet Smug (qd. this fine counterfeit), come, busse 
mee through this broken pane; that I will, y’ faith (qd. 
Smug), witha good will as eare I came from schoole, or 
went to the ale-house. Then I preethee, sweet Smug 
(quoth the Barber), come smake mee quickely—come 
smake me quickely, that I may to bed againe, and tomor- 
row Ple meet thee where thou wilt appoint me. Why come, 
sweet heart (qd Smug), Iam ready, and thrust his lips as 
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farre as he could into thorough the broken pane against 
Smug’s lips; the Barber, instead of his lips, turned 
his AR (his lips I should haue said). Smug smackt and 
smackt that sweetly fiue or six times together, ere 
he could tell what he kist. At Jast hee perceiued he 
was plaid the knuave withall and by whom; yet in 
pollicy very patiently put it up, and with these words 
tooke his Jeaue :—Farewell, sweet Barbara; for the 
kindnesse thou hast showne me at this time, for all thy 
former kindnesse, and these sweet kisses, I rest by thee 
to be commanded, whensoeuer, wheresoeuer, and in 
whatsoeuer, thou pleases; and so, sweet Barbara, for a 
while God be with thee. 

To bed went the Barber againe, and Smug, as fast as 
he could foot it, homewards. As late as he was when 
he came home, he found all his folkes hard at worke, 
and a heate in the fire ready to be stricken out. Smug 
presently took the yron out of the fire, sparkeling hot, 
and ran as fast as he could backe againe to Barbara’s 
window, and there very hastily cald for his sweet Bar- 
bara, desiring her most heartily to Jet him haue one 
busse more, and he’d raise her no more that night. The 
Barber presently started up to the window againe, as 
he had don before, and (as he had don before) set his 
buttocke close to the broken paine, thinking that Smug 
(as he had don before) would have kist them ; but in- 
stead of kissing, or putting his lips too, he put his 
hissing hot yron to him, and made him fly from the win- 
dowe as fast as if the great Deuill himselfe, and halfe a 
dozen little ones, had bene at his taile. Now (qd Smug) 
my neate trimmer, I haue trimd you about the hips as 
wel as you haue trimd me about the lips. As you like 
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this, play the knaue with me another time, and so fare- 
well, good plaster-maker; hie the home, and clap a plas- 
ter to it quickly, or thou’t feele me when thou dost not 
see me. When Smug had thus reveng’d himselfe upon 
his riuall, he left him crying and fretting, and went 
laughing home againe roundly. 


How Smug foxt the fellow that went to cornute him in 
the Fox chamber. 


Two brothers (young gallants in Edmonton), who had 
often made them-selues merry with Smug’s company, 
had an equal) desire to cornute, or in plaine termes, to 
cuckold, honest Smug, eene on that night of his wed- 
ding-day, not so much drawne to it by her beauty (for 
she was but a homely smug lasse) or any part or quality 
in her, as a desire they had to do him that wrong, and 
especially uppon that night. Priuie strife was betweene 
them, plotting and contriuing to one to deceiue and pre- 
uent the other. Upon the wedding-day, as opportunity 
serued, the elder brother got the bride into a corner, 
where he spent many persuasiue words to win her 
to accord to his (as he called it) Jouing request. Many 
of poore Smug’s faults and imperfections he layd open, 
and withall his purse, with very large proffers, to drawe 
her on the more easily ; but all could not doe; she lik’t 
neuer the worse of her Smug (whom she had taken that 
morning for better for worse) for the dispraising of 
him, nor the better of him for his large proffers, and 
therefore wild him to giue ouer his unhoneste suit, and 
be packing ; for she was not a woman (howsoeuer she 
seemed in his eie) of that unchaste disposition. This 
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and many such like answers she made him, as very ` 
willing to be rid of him, but could not; for he (scorning 
to shew a bashfull blush) came upon her still, after her 
crosse answers, with a fresh supplie of smooth words, 
and left her not till he made her (with the appointment 
of place and minute) make him promise that he should 
' haue his desire; but, alas! that promise past not from 
her heart, for she was of a settled conscience, that no 
meanes might mooue her, neither proffer, person, or 
any other inducement whatsoeuer, to prooue false to her 
Oliuer. 

When he had thus receiued his answer, and was 
gone, his younger priuily set upon her to the same pur- 
pose, and with the answer he had was sent away very 
pleasant, but his expected pleasure was his paine in 
the end. For she, as soon as euer they had left her, 
acquainted her eroome or bride-groome with their pur- 
pose, and tould him that ten aclocke was the houre, 
and the fore chamber the place appoynted, wishing him 
for that night to lie there alone in her stead, ready to 
receiue them, or any of them. When Smug understood 
by his wife (though he was almost past understanding) 
the knauerie that was practised against him, after two 
or three smacking busses, and thankes for her kindnesse 
in telling it, he began to talk to himselfe in this man- 
ner: Aha, my little mad jingle-spurs, would you be 
nibbling? would you, yfaith, lads? Ple have a bate 
shall bate your bouldness a little. Ile fore you, yfaith, 
come to the fore chamber as soone as you will. 

To be short, a little before the time appointed, Smug 
got him to bed in the fore chamber, against they or one 
of them should come. About the time appointed, both 
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the brothers met in the dauncing-room or hall, for they 
must passe through that to the one prepared to perform 
their promises ; but this unhappy meeting had almost 
mar’d all, for neither of them durst enter in the other 
sight. 

By and by, before a minute of the prefixed time was 
past, the younger slipt in whilst the elder stood talking 
amongst the dauncers, and to bed he went. Hee was no 
sooner got into his hostesse (as he thought) but Smug 
stept out, and with an old dry boot he had (laide 
ready for that purpose) so belaboured this yong mutton- 
monger in his shirt, that he had bene as good haue had 
a sound whipping as that basting. 

Aha! (quoth Smug) Vle fore you, yfaith, boy, doost 
thou thinke mine host of the George had a whore to his 
wife? No, thou lecherous babone, Smug is better liked 
off in his frize or sheepe skin, by his owne Smug lasse, 
then ere a spruce sleeked gallant of you all. 

Why, I preethee, good Smug (quoth the youngster) 
be contented ; if I haue made thee a fault, I will make 
thee amends. Nay, alas! (qd Smug) tis no fault, I 
rather account myselfe (for the kindnesse you would 
haue shewn to me) in your debte, but Ple pay you ere 
you and I parte; and about him he layd againe. Then 
Smug made him slip on his cloathes, and beate him out 
a doores. When the elder brother, who all the while he 
was, as he thought, in the fore chamber with Smug’s 
wife, saw how he was guld by her and basted by him, he 
smilde to himselfe, to think how well he was rewarded 
for his forwardnesse, and how cleanely he himselfe had 
escaped that scouring. | 

Why, how now, brother (said hee), what’s the matter? 
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hath your bedfellow beate you? Is she such a deuill ? 
How chance you pleased. her no better? Please her 
(quoth he) ; the Deuill please her and him too: they haue 
pleased mee, a plague on them. But it would have 
pleased me better, brother, if you (as it was your desire 
this evening) had had my place. 

Why, brother, you may see (quoth the elder) what it 
is to be so forward in seeking to deceiue your elders. 

Well, come brother, let’s goe home and sleepe ho- 
nestly, for we.see what’s got by tempting honesty. He 
has taught thee, and thou has taught mee, to take heede 
how we enter into any such action againe. Then home 
they hied them hand-in-hand, one smiling and iesting, 
and the tother petting and chafing, cursing poore Smug, 
his wife, and the fore-chamber extreamely. 


How Smug, being drunk, lost his fellowes in the Parke ; 
and how, when they got together, by whooping and hol- 
lowing, he tooke them for theeues, and would by no 
means know them till he was soundly thawackt by them, 
and made to know his friends from his foes. 


Another time Smug was fetch’d out of the alehouse 
by sir John, the Miller, and mine Host of the George, 
in such a case as it had bene fitter he should haue gone 
to bed to sleepe, then to the parke a deere stealing; but, 
drunke as he was, they would haue him along with 
them, for without him they were nobody ; he must need 
goe, though he could hardly stand alone. 

Well, to the Parke they got him with what great 
adoe, consider of the case he was in, and imagine, when 
they were entred into the Parke, and were ready to enter 
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upon their businesse, they serued themselves every one 
to his appoynted standing, with their weapons for that 
purpose, as cross-bowes, long-bowes, and staues. 
Smug, he was set (because he was not in case to take 
a steady aime) to watch that the Keeper came not uppon 
them before they were aware; but while they were. 
close at their busines, their centinell (honest Smug) for- 
getting both were he was, and also what charge he had 
taken in hand, went reeling downe the Parke, cleane 
out of sight and hearing. When Sir John, the Miller, 
and the mad Host, had strooke the stroake, made them 
all glad men, and bound their prize up handsomely to- 
gether, they went to fetch their centinell; but when 
they come to the place where they set him, he was not 
to be found. Body of me (qd Sir John), what shall we 
do? Kinde neighbours and friends, what shal we do? 
Honest Smug, with his head full of liquor, is gone God 
knowes whither; I pray Jove he be not falne into some 
of these ditches. That I hope he has not (qd. mine 
Host), he was wet enough before. Why, what a mad 
knave is this Smug (qd. the.Miller), he is sure a-sleepe 
somewhere. Faith, then (qd. sir John) we were best giue 
ouer seeking for him by the eye, and try what we can 
do by the voice. Then they fell to whoping and hol- 
lowing as loud as they could, that Smug might heare, 
and answer them. A good while they went whooping and 
hollowing, but Smug’s eare was to far off for their voices 
to reach: they could by no meanes heare that answering 
hollow. The babbling eccho answered every whoope they 
made, but Smug not one. So long they walked whooping 
and hollowing up and down, that the discouerer of euery 
bad action that morning was ready to discover theirs; 
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and yet Smug’s hollow could not be heard. At last, 
when they had giuen ouer hollowing, and were going 
without him, they heard him whoop. Hush (qd. Sir 
John), I thinke I heare his voice; from whence comes 
it? Masse and I heare it to (qd. mine Host), but from 
whence I know not. Why, then (quod the Miller) we 
were best by our hollowing to keepe him hollowing still, 
and so we shall come to him, Ple warrant you. They did 
as the Miller counsilled them, and within lesse then a 
quarter of an houre had sight of him. 

When they were come neare together, Sir John, out 
of the loue and good will he bore to Smug, stept forward 
before his fellowes, and with an outstretched arme and 
smiling countenance, would have embraced bim. 

But Smug, in his drunken humor, not knowing him 
to be sir John, nor that the Miller and mine Host that 
followed him, to be his old honest familiar copes-mates, 
took him sucha knocke ore the pate, that he made M. 
Parson stagger like himselfe, though their causes were 
much unlike. Why, how now, Smug (qd. the fiery-faced 
Host) wilt thou fight with, thy friends? (qd. Smug), 
Foot, you rogues, do you come to rob me? Keepe out, 
keepe out, J advise you, and you meane go home againe, 
and see your wife and children (if you have any), keepe 
out: by Pharaoh you all die else. 

Why, I preethe, Smug (qd. the Miller) put downe 
thy weapon, we are all thy friends. I preethe, Smug 
(qd. mine Host) put thy staffe on thy shoulder, and let’s 
go home together. Dost thou not know me? Come, give 
me thy hand. 

That I will (quoth Smug )—there—and knockt him on 
the pate with his staffe. There is a hand for thee; 
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and still stood striking at them, laying about him like a 
mad man. 

When they saw he would by no faire intreaty come to 
the knowledge of them, they all layed at him, and well, 
and so soundly basted his sides; and by that time they 
had thwackt him soundly indeed, his wits were come 
to him. 

When he knew his friends from his foes, and desired 
them very kindly, (every man by his name,) to hold their 
hands, and very orderly and well, helped his fellow 
theeues to beare home their booty. 


How Smug was deceiued of his red cap by his wife, and by 
that deceit forst to leaue his swaggering company, and 
go with her home to his labour. 


Amongst diuers articles that were agreed upon betwixt 

Smug and his wife, to be kept unuiolated on either part, 
this was one. 
: That day that Smug had his red cap on (which cap he 
called his cap of maintenance) he was like a lord of 
misrule, to haue rule and dominion ouer his wife, both 
at home and abroad; that day he had to spend at his 
own pleasure; tocard, dice, drunke, drab, domineere, 
and do all that it pleased him to doe, without any in- 
terruption or contradiction: but, without that cap, he 
might doe nothing but what stood with her good will 
and liking. 

If any time he were gaming, drinking, domineering, 
&c. without this cap.of authority, if his wife come into 
the place where he was, and did but hold up her finger, 
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he was presently to giue ouer his company, obey, and 
follow her home to his businesse. 

One morning, betimes, Smug was called from his 
worke by a company of true tospots (like himselfe) to go 
a fore-catching ; forth he went with his red cap upon his 
head, swaggering and swearing among his most abominable 
boone companions, like the captaine of a gally Foist. 

First they tasted liquor in one house, then in another, 
then another, and so from house to house till they had 
not left an ale-house in all Edmonton untasted. 

At last, when their braines began to be dizzy with 
rnnning so long in this maze of good fellowship (as one 
euill leades to another) they went all as wise as wood- 
cocks to a house of iniquity, and there they dranke and 
swaggered helter skelter, and to make them Jeape more 
the lustily, they sent for a noyse of minstrels, and after 
that pittiful noise, the treble and the bag-pipe, they 
daunst all out of measure, one while this creeking 
musicke would go creeping after them like a tyred fol- 
lower after his leader, and another while it would run so 
fast before them, that they were faine to run more then 
a lackey pace to ouertake it. 

In the midst of this merry pastime came Smug’s wife 
fretting and chafing into the reome to fetch him home, 
but he by no meanes would giue ouer his pastime : it was 
his day, and ke would spend it at his pleasure. j 

When she saw hee was so far in that hee could hardly 
be got out, she fell to intreating, desiring him very 
kindly to go along home with her; but the more she 
intreated, the more he stood against her. 

Why, thou confounded cockatrice, (sayd he) doth 
thou not see my cap of maintenance, my scarlet cou- 
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loured cappe. Am not I to doe my pleasure without 
checke or controule so long as this cap is on my head? 
Away! be gon, or by the life of Pharoah Vle bebumble 
thee. I tell thee, so long as this cap is on my head I will 
not bee crost in mine humor. Then she perceiued it 
was but a folly to seeke by intreaty to get him home, 
and yet shee was very loath to leaue him behinde her in 
that disordered company. 

A good while she stood musing with her selfe, what 
she were best to doe to get him along with her, in vaine 
she studied not, for her study begat a tricke that effected 
her will, and that was this. 

Shee took her man Ralphs gray cap from his head, 
and very handsomely, when she saw her husband was 
busie in talke (and had lost the sence of feeling) she 
tooke his red cap off, and put the gray cap on in the 
stead of it. 

When she had so done, she plac’d her selfe right 
before him againe, and held up her fingir (for, as is 
before said) at the holding up of her finger, he was to 
fulfil her pleasure, his red cap being from him. 

When Smug saw her finger up againe (little thinking 
of her subtilitie) he was angry, and out of his anger said 
thus to her. 

How darest thou presume to hould up thy finger? 
and see this (pointing to his red cap as he thought) ; 
downe with that finger, or I’le downe finger and body 
and all, by the life of Pharaoh, now by broad chek’'d 
Bacchus, thou sweet smiling God of good fellowes, I 
will; shall I be crost in my humour? if my red cap 
were at home and I heere, I would obey thee, but being 
both heere I will not. 

D 2 
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Why, you are deceiued (qd. shee); your red cap is not 
heere, and therefore you must and shall along with mee; 
look heere; is this your red cap (sayd she, and tooke it 
from his head to shew it him); I pray you looke upon it 
well. 

When Smug had lookd upon it well himselfe, and 
had asked the miller’s and the merry priest’s judgment of 
the colour of his cap, and found it to be a gray cap, he 
looked as pale as a poore dispairing debtor at the sight 
of a serjeant, or his cut-throat creditor : and presentlie 
yeelded, made a low legg, tooke his leaue of his com- 
pany as hansomely as he could, and reeld home with 


his wife very louingly. 


How Smug was taken by the watch, and set in the stockes 
for abusing of them, and how he kept such a coyle with 
whooping and hollowing vnder a sicke woman's window, 
that the constable was faine to set him at liberty, and 
glad to be rid of him. 


Drinke and goode fellowes had kept Smug out so late 
one night, that the watch, as he walked homewards, had 
him in examination, both where he had bene and about 
what businesse. 

Smug, halfe fusseld, or (as many tearme it) somewhat 
rugged, answered euery demand very crosly, where- 
uppon the watchmen (as men in authority will) taking it 
for a great presumption that he should answer them so 
unhappily, grew very chollericke, and in their heate of 
anger stroke him, and heau’d and shou’d him betweene 
them, as they would haue shooke him to fitters. But as 
before this rigorous usage he coulde not well brooke 
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their wordes, he could now well worse brooke their 
blowes, and therefore resolued as before he had given 
them one cross word for another (I, and perhaps returned 
them with the vantage) seeing they were so ready to giue 
blowes, to giue them blow for blow. 

So long as he laid about him with his hammer (for that 
was his Morglay) that scarce two of halfe a dozen that 
began with him, would stay to make an end with him. 

By and by came the constable with the bloody runna- 
wales to beare Smug to the stockes (which stood under the 
constable’s window). With much adoe, they draed him 
to them, and with as much adoe got in his legg. When 
they had thus set him fast they left him, and euery man 
returnd to his place againe. Being thus left alone, he 
fell to singing to passe away time as merrily in the 
stocks for once, as he had done in the ale-house many a 
time and oft. He was as well furnished with odde pieces 
of baudy ballets and drunken catches as a man of his 
profession might be: which so roundly trould out as 
he sate, that the constable’s wife was faine to send down 
her maid to desire him to sit quietly and hould his 
tongue: how, hold my tongue (said Smug) no, though 
maister Constable haue a tricke to force me to hould my 
leggs still, he wants a trick to make me hould my tongue 
still. 

But I preethee, wench, tell me from whence or from 
whom comest thou to bid me hould my tongue? marry 
(sayd the maide) I dwell heere; you sit under the cham- 
ber window where my mistris (who sent me) lyes very 
sicke. Howsicke? (quoth Smug); I preethee tell me lasse 
who is thy mistris. Marry (quoth she) the constable’s 
wife. How! (sayd Smug) the constables wife! what his wife 
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that set me heere? I, euen his wife (qd. the maid); there- 
fore I prethee good fellow be quiet. I will, I will (said 
Smug) ; go tell this mistris I will not sing one song more 
to disturbe her. I prethee do not good fellow (qd. the 
maid), and so went up againe to her mistris. She was 
scarce in the chamber with her mistris, delivering his 
answer, but hee was as loud and farre louder than he 
was before, though not in the same manner, because of 
his promise ; for he had turnd from bawling like a ballet 
singer, to shouting, whooping, and hollowing like a 
forester. Such a noise he made as hee sate, with hol- 
lowing and whooping, (as if he had bene a hunting) that 
maister Constable’s sicke wife could by no meanes take 
a minute’s rest by him. . 

Twice or thrice shee sent her maide downe to him 
againe to desire him to be quiet, but as often as she sent 
he strained himselfe to raise his voice higher. 

Nay, yfaith (qd. Smug) your husband set me heere. 
I thanke him, and do you thanke him, if I be a trouble 
to you, for setting me so neare you: blame not me, for 
(yfaith) I must be doing somewhat to make myselfe 
merry. When he had thus tould her his'minde, he fell 
to whooping and hollowing againe. 

Then she sent for her husband, thinking by his pre- 
sence to still him, but he being with him Smug was ten 
times worse than when he was from him, for he playd 
the knave so on purpose to crosse him. 

When maister Constable sawe that neither faire 
meanes nor foule could make him hould his tongue, and 
that by the noise he made his wife grew worse and worse, 
he commanded his beadle (or some other undere officer) 
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to let him out, and desired him very kindly to goe quietly 
home to his dwelling. 


Thus honest Smug by ’s knauery 
Got ’s heeles againe at liberty. 


How knauishly Smug was dealt with by three or foure of 
his fellow drunkards, and how he broke the glasse 
that shewed him the shaddow of his owne face. 


Smug in his time had plaid many mad pranks by 
many, and one day it was his chaunce to light into the 
company of three or foure mad consorts, that plaied the 
knaue as well with him, as euer he had plaid the knave 
with any. 

When they had spent a fore-noone in quafiing toge- 
ther, and fild him with liquor (which he was very easily 
intreated to take), and so full fild him, that he was to 
heauy to stand or goe, they led him out of the ale-louse 
into the church-porch ; and there laid him all along on 
his backe upon a bench, 

Under his head (instead of a cushion or a pillow), they 
put a cricket, or a little joint stoole (such as children use 
to sit on in the chimney corner) and under his feete, a 
great rough hewed free stone. 

Yet as hard as they laid him, he slept as soundly as if 
he had bene laid downe upon a bed of downe; and Jaye 
with such a grace as few smithes (I can tell you), can 
lye, for he had upon his head his red cap, his cap of 
maintenance, buttoned up before, with a faire feather of 
a peacock’s taile in it, bound about with a camation silke 
ribben, his leather apron turnd round together, and 
wound about his middle, his hammer hanging (hanger 
like) by his side, and both his hands in his pockéts. 
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Thus lay Smug at length, like the image of Duke 
Humphrey, ouer his long agoe consumed carkas, or his 
dust earth and ashes. 

Had honest Smug (thus lying), bene grated about with 
some pittifull Æpitaph, or a death’s head, and memento 
morie, and his sleepe lasted as long as the sleepe of one 
of the seauen sleepers, I am persuaded he would haue 
had more spectators than the richest. monument that 
stands either in Saint Pauls- Church or Westminster. 

But to the matter—when (as he lay thus) the mad 
crewe that laid him so, saw he was as deepe in sleepe 
as drinke, they began to worke their wils upon him in 
this manner. 

They got a handfull of small coals, which they beate 
to powder, and hauing beate them to powder, put them 
into a dish of faire water: when they had well mingled | 
(like right daubing painters), their small coale powder 
blacking and water together, and made a perfect coale- 
blacke, without either size or any such like settling 
stuffe, they laide it on his face, which was reasonable 
blacke before, not leauing so much white or red to be 
seene as a small pinne’s head will couer. 

When they had thus beblacked and besmouched him, 
with his Deuill’s Jooke, they left him (snorting on the 
porch-bench) till he should either wake of himselfe, or 
be waked by the sexton, or some other kinde of bald- 
pated officer. 

There he slept soundly three or foure houres without 
moouing, till at last, with a remooue that remooued 
him from the bench to the ground, he waked, and after 
long stretching, reaching, and ‘yawing, got up upon 
his feete. 
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‘But, alas! when with much adoe he was got up, hee 
had as much adoe to stand; yet out of the church-porch 
he made a shift to stagger, and up into the streete. 
When he was there (reeling homewards to his own house) 
the boyes at play in the street spied him. At the first 
sight, halfe afraid of his blacke face, they ran apace 
away from him; yet at last, when a great company of 
the’ were gathered together, they turnd to him againe, 
and followed him close, shouting and crying after him, 
Deuill, Deuill, Deuill. 

When Smug, as druncke as he was, heard them call 
him Deuill, Deuill, Deuill, he maruailed much in his 
mind wherefore they called him so (for alas he knew 
not); had they called him drunckard it would neuer 
haue greeu’d him, for that he knew to be his ordinary 
title. Still followed the boyes at his heels, crying (as 
they begun) Deuill, Deuill, Deuill, throwing old shoes, 
bones, and pibble stones after him. 

So long they followed him, that they made him (whole 
druncke) halfe mad; yet all he could do he could not 
mend it: the boyes loued him so well, they would not 
leaue him till they saw him at his door. 

His wife (busie within) hearing the noise and shoute 
the boyes made, looked out, and spyed her owne sweete 
husband in that sweete taking; presently shee got him 
in a doores, and then began (very prittily) to make use 
of her tongue to him. After many brabling wordes 
betweene them, she shewed him a glasse, in which he 
saw the shaddow of his face in that most pittifull case. 
Then Smug began to sweare (not like a smith I can tell 
you) gogs non nes, foote and nayles, thou most abomi- 
nable whore, doth thou show me the Deuill to fright= 
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me from the little share of wit which I haue? an thy 
Deuill were ten Deuils I am not afraid of him, and that 
thou shalt quickly see: with that he tooke his hammer 
from his side (still seeing his owne sweete shaddow in 
the glasse which he tooke to be the Deuill), strooke at it, 
and with one blow clattered the glasse all in pieces. 

Now you whore (sayd he) where is your deuill now? 
I thinke I have mauld him yfaith : bring your deuills to 
me doth thou? thou whore? Alasse! sweet Smug (quoth 
she, seeing him so very much mooued), be patient, I 
preethe sweet chuche; and shewing him the crackt 
frame : looke—here is no Deuill, therefore I preethe, 
sweet Oliuer, be quiet. 

Nay (quoth Smug) Ple ticle your Deuills, yfaith, and 
your Deuills come to molest me within mine owne house 
upon mine owne ground, Ple Deuill them. Come good 
sweet heart (qd. she), now thou hast beaten the Deuill 
away let us goe to bed. After a quarter of an houre’s 
fretting, with very good words she got him to bed. In 
the morning when shee knew his sleepe had made him 
sober, she shewed him his blacke face againe in another 
glasse, which when he saw, and knew well what he saw, 
he blusht, but the best was it could not be seene till his 
visard was taken off with faire water and soape ; then he 
confest himselfe faultie, promised amends, and went 
very close to his labour. 
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How cunningly Smug scaped the Keeper and others that 
pursued him, and making them run up and downe from 
place to place to seeke him in vaine. 


Smug and his mad crew of venison eaters, one night 
being at their busines, were suddainely set upon by their 
old enemy the keeper, and two or three more, that after 
they had taken great paines to get their prey, and bound 
it up hansomely, ready to beare it away, they were forst 
to fly and leaue it behind them, for feare of a further 
mischiefe. The miller he ran one way, and nimbler Sir 
John in his buckram cassock another way, and Smug 
another way, as fast as if they had beene trained up to 
running all their life time. They had not time to take 
their Jeaues one of another, or appoint a place of 
meeting. 

As these deere-stealers tooke seuerall waies to run, so 
the keeper and his consorts seuered themselues to pur- 
sue them; one ran after the miller, another after Sir John, 
and two or three after Smug; for he was the onely man 
they looked for, though all of them were knowne to the 
keeper well enough. The miller he ran not far ere he 
was staid with a good paton his pate. Sir John’s followers 
followed so close, that he was driuen to leape for his 
liberty ouer a ditch ; ouer he should haue leapt, but in- 
deed a short leape laid him all along in the ditch, and 
so he was staid and taken up with neuer a dry thred on 
him. Smug he ran directly homewards, followed at the 
heeles by the keeper and another, yet they could not 
ouertake him. , 


When he got to Edmonton, with running te and fro, 
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up one lane and downe another, he got out of sight of 
his pursuers, but it was so late he could not get into any 
house to hide him, saue his owne, and into that he durst 
not goe, fearing they would goe thither to seeke him. 

A pretty while he stood studdying which way to shift 
for himselfe, resoluing one while to do this thing, another — 
while that, another while another. At Jast standing 
thus in a browne studdy, turning his eyes first one way, 
then another, one while up, another while downe, 
he spied the signe of the White Horse (not painted 
upon a boord, as they use to be heere in the city), 
but fashioned out of timber, and set gallantly ouer 
the signe post. Masse (qd. he), I care not greatly if 
I get up and bestride this white horse, and make 
another S. George heere in Edmonton. Ple do it 
y faith ; it may be I may sit safer so than any way else: 
if I do, I do, if 1 do not, I know the worst on’t; tis but 
wearing two stocks upon one leg, and I am as well able 
to indure it now as ere I was. Up to the White 
Horse he got, and back’d him bravely with his arm 
stretch’d out, his hammer in his hand instead of a sword, 
and the lippet of his red cap tied under his chin, which 
stood for his helmet most featly. 

While he sat thus gallantly strutting upon his wooden 
horse (yet no hobby horse) the keeper that followed him 
so close to haue gotten him into his keeping, (with them 
together that was with him) went peaking and preying 
in euery corner of the street to find him, twice and thrice 
backward and forward, they went under him; and yet 
could not see him, but he saw them well enough, 

When they had lost an houre’s labor or thereabouts, in 
seeking after him without doores, they resolved another 
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while to seeke him within. Come, said the keeper to the 
other, let us go search the Innes, and first this—this White 
horse ishis dayly haunt, and therefore it may be we shall 
finde him heere this night. Com, let us in. 

As the keeper was going into the White horse (under 
Smug) his fellow looking up bad him stay. Stay (quoth 
the keeper) ; wherefore should I stay? Why look you (said 
the other) ; this is not the White horse, as you take it to 
be; this is the George. Masse (qd. the keeper) ’tis the 
George indeed; come let’s over to the White horse. 
When they had crost the way (as they thought to the 
White horse) they found the George againe. Zoundes 
(qd. the keeper) Jacke, this is the George too; what, haue 
we two Georges in Ædmonton? foot nan, where are we? 
If thisbe Edmonton, heere was but one George yesterday, 
and the White horse over against it; now heere are two 
Georges one against another: this is strange. Tis very 
strange indeed (qd. the other bones man) ; are we not at 
Hodsdon ? for thou knowest the two Georges are in Hods- 
don. Masse, thou saiest true, Jack, and by these signes 
this should be Hodsdon. Come, come; (qd. the other) ; 
we mistook our way in the darke; this is Hodsdon ; come, 
let’s up to Edmonton, Content (qd. the keeper,) and to- 
gether they ran as fast as they could to Hodsdon to finde 
Edmonton. 

Then Smug, who heard all their talke, and sat laughing 
ready to wray himselfe with laughter, saw them trudging 
towards Hodsdon, he got down from his white horse, and 
went to bed, leauing them to their wilde goose chace to 
seek him. When they come to Hodsdon, there they saw 
the two Georges too (for there the signes stood indeed). 
Then they chaf’d, swore, and stampt like mad men, curs’d 
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poore Smug and his company, and vowed to be the death 
of him, if ere they could take him hansomely : then they 
tooke up their lodging for that night, and the next morn- 
ing went home to their businesse. 


How Smug’s wife locked him in a doores, when he would 
- haue gone abroad a swaggering, and what shift hee made 
to get out and amongst them. 


Smug one day very early prepared himselfe to goe 
abroad (according to promise the day before), a drinking, 
and to go hansomely to it, he tricked himselfe up in his 
hollyday suit, put on a cleane band and his red cap, 
that he might go through stitch with his busines, without 
crosse or controlement; but, alas! eene as he was ready 
to go downe the staires, his wife perceiuing his intent, 
presently (to crosse him) stept out of the chamber before 
him, puld the doore after her, and lockt him in. Now 
(said she), and you be hot with anger, walke up and 
doune and coole yourselfe; if your walke tire you, lie 
doune and rest you, for you shall rest upon no ale-bench 
this day. 

This crosse deed and these cutting words of hers went 
to him, that he was almost in as bad a case with fretting, 
as he had bin the day before with drinking; yet he saw 
there was no remedy but patience; for neither faire 
words nor foule could make her turne the key to let him 
out. 

From the time he rose till almost dinner time, he 
walked up and downe in his chamber chafing, fretting, 
and mumbling, like poore Tom of Bedlam, in his barne or 
howsing inne. 
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- At last, to crosse his wife (as well as she had crost him), 
he took anempty can thatstood by upon a little table, tyed 
it to the end ofa long string, and put it out at his chamber 
window, where it hung dangling like the poore men’s 
bore at Ludgate, and he himselfe, like the bawling bor- 
man, stood peeping through his lattice, crying, For the 
Lord’s sake, for the Lord’s sake, good people, pitty a 
poore prisoner; making his can daunce at the end of his 
whip-cord, with drawing it up and downe, as nimbly as 
one of the little thred puppits in the lamentable motion 
of Diues and Lazarus. Wel there he stood in this maner 
bawling and yawling, till he had drawn as great a com- 
pany of people together as the babling of a cheating 
mountebancke, or the foule furd throat of an itchy ballad 
singer in a faire or market time. To conclude, when his 
wife saw such a company of people, men, women, and 
children gathered about him, she (poore wretch) ashamed 
to heare him, and vext at those that stood gaping about 
him, in a chafing heate as she lockt him in, let him out, 
and was glad to be so rid of him. 


How Smug was reuenged on his wife for locking him in a 
doores. 


The day succeeding this unkind crosse, Smug rose 
againe very early, and put on working day apparell, with 
his old sheepes russet button cap, and went to worke as 
hard as if he had wrought for a wager; he laboured at the 
forge (but ’twas to forge a piece of knavery) till his 
sweaty face reeked againe. 

All the day long wrought he thus hard without any 
` stop, stay, or hinderance; nay, which is more to be won- 
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dred at, he dranke not aboue thrice all day, and that was 
but, as he used to cal it, smal comfort, commonly called 
smal beere. 

His wife to see him worke so close (as she well might), 
meruailed, and gaue him as kinde words as he could 
wish for, and swar by the faith of her body, she was 
glad to see such a sudden alteration. He still plying his 
work, gaue her good words for her good words, very 
kindely. 

When his Jabor had brought on the evening (which 
brings an end to labour) he very kindly requested his 
wife to walke with him to nip themselues a little in the 
evening, for it was a very fine frosty moon-light euen- 
ing. She very kindly tooke his kinde request, and went 
with him. Very louing walked they together, arme and 
arme, out at townes end, one while this way, and another 
while that, even as it pleased him (her most venterous 
leader) to lead her. They walked thus louingly up and 
doune together so long that there was not a candle burn- 
ing, nor one eye open in the village; then home apace 
he hyed him. When he was come to the doore, ready to 
enter, he sent his wife on a freeueles errand, to the turn- 
ing stile, to his honest neighbour Neddamus. While she, - 
poore woman, was about his bidding, mistrusting no 
knauery to be done against her, he presently turnd the 
key on the outside to let himselfe in, and on the inside 
to locke her out. When she was returned from the 
place aforenamed, and found the doore lockt, and the 
key sticking in the inside, she knockt, and with her 
knocking cald, but honest Smug lay snug, and would 
neither rise to let her in, nor make her any answer. 
Then she knew not what to doe, but (as women do want- 
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ing their wills), sat and cryed to ease her stomacke; his 
resolution was set to make her sit all that night, to knock 
her heeles and blow her nailes at the doore, like a poore 
black-bitten stal-creeper, neuer did she chatter better 
with anger, then she did at that time with the coldnesse 
of the weather, that made her teeth go faster than her 
tongue. 

When she saw that neither reasonable knocking nor 
unreasonable calling could raise him, she tooke up a 
great flint stone, and beate against the doore as though 
she would haue beat it downe. Then Smug started up 
to the window in his shirt, and very strangely asked who 
it was kept such a housing at the doore? Marry good 
man drunkard (qd. shee) it is I that knock; wherefore 
hast thou lockt me out? Nay first, (qd. Smug) answer me; 
wherefore didst thou locke me in? ’twas so lately don, 


I am sure thou hast not forgot it; or if thou hast, thou 
seest I have not. 


Thou lockst me in, I have lockt thee out, 
Good Agnis walke, goe walke about. 


So talke no longer, for I swear by my red cap, and 
by Bacchus the God of good liquor, I meane to keep 
thee out all night, as thou kepst me in all day, and so 
sweet Agnis, till between seuen and eight in the morn- 
ing, farewell. 

To bed went he againe, and lefther to shift for her- 
selfe til morning. How they agreed when they came 
together, I know not, but you may judge she scarce 
tooke it patiently. 
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How Smug quarreld with his fellowes, and was ready to 
fight about the singing of a catch, and how till they 
turned it to his mind, he would not be quieted. | 


Smug one day being very merry with his honest 
swilling associates, from drinking fell to singing, and 
amongst all the od alehouse catches they had up, this 
was one, Jle ty my mare in thy ground: this [’le ty my 
mare in thy ground, was tost so long to and fro, betweene 
Smug, the miller, and the merry Parson, that Smug 
had forgot he was singing a catch, and began to quar- 
rel with the Parson, thinking verrily, he had meant 
(as he said in his song) to ty his mare in his ground. 
Will you ty your mare in my ground? (said Smug). 
The Parson he sung still, J’le ty my mare in thy 
ground. In my ground? (said Smug). Still went the 
Parson forward with his catch, Zle ty my mare in thy 
ground, &c. Then Smug began to swagger indeed, 
and swore if he tyed his mare in his ground, he woulde 
make his cap and scull cleaue together: besides, he 
would give his mare such a drench, that after the drinke 
she should never eate more. The Parson seeing Simug’s 
rage increasing, with very good words intreated him to 
be patient, and cast away choller, for as I am an honest 
Sir John and a boone companion meant no harme in the 
world. I did but sing the catch, as the catch was. 
But all these kinde words and intreaties, could not win 
Smug to patience, till M. Parson turnd his song and 
himselfe in singing from him to the Miller: when they 
were as good friends as could be, and (in kindnesse) went 
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againe to drinke together, till they were all laid to 
sleepe together. 


How Smug, being drunke in bed, p—t upon his Wife 
through a cullender instead of a Chamber Pot. 


Labouring at the liquor al day, many times tir’d Smug 
far worse than his Jabour at the forge, as it was often 
seene by him; but most especially at this time, that I 
am now to speake of: for at this time he bad labor’d so 
hard, (and no body blame him) for he east not from 
morning til night, that his legs were not able to beare him 
to bed ; but what he could not do himselfe for himselfe, 
the helping hands of some kind neighbours and friends 
did: in bed they laid him, and so left him to get that 
sleeping that he lost waking. There lay he, grunting 
and growning like a hog in a sty, turning two and fro 
from one side of the bed to t’other; for the liquor 
wrought so within him, that he could not sleepe as he 
used to drinke (soundly) for the life of him. Within 
halfe an houre after he had lien thus, tumbling and 
tossing, as if he had lien upon nettles, his wife went to 
bed to him, to rest after her (indeed) true labor, but 
(poore woman) she found lesse rest there then in her 
labor; for he kept such a retching and stretching him- 
selfe, such a hunching and punching with his leggs and 
elbowes, that she might haue lien better at ease be- 
tweene two madmen, then by himin that taking. As he 
Jay thus laboring (laden and ouer laden) with the liquor 
he had taken, the liquor lay laboring within him for 
vent, which, though he could very hardly rise to giue 
it hansomly, yet he did his good will, and reached out 
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of the bed for a p—pot, but instead of a p—pot, he tooke 
a cullender, (that stood close by his bed, upon a settle) 
and kneeling up right in his bed, let his ill digested 
liquor run as freely into it and through it, upon his 
slumbring wife, as a conduite pipe at waste. 

She presently (feeling herselfe warme wet) start up, 
and begun to brabble with him, and cry shame upon him 
for dooing such a beastly deed. Why thou whore, (qd. 
Smug) wilt thou not giue me leaue to p—e? if thou 
crosest my humor but with two crosse words more, I’le 
breake the p—e-pot about the pate of thee; therefore be 
quiet. 

But for al his threatning, she would not hold her 
tongue, that she kept talking stil, til Smug’s fists walked 
about her eares. There was such a sore battaile in the 
bed betweene them, as thinke neare was seene betweene 
bed fellowes before, and had not a candle and a cleane 
pair of sheetes, beene quickly carried up to part them, 
there would haue beene great blood-shed. 
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The Blind Beggar's Daughter, 
OF BEDNAL-GREEN.* 


PARE THE FISRT: 


Irrt was a blind beggar, had long lost his sight, 
He had a faire daughter of bewty most bright; 
And many a gallant brave suiter had shee, 

For none was soe comelye as prettye Bessee. 


And though shee was of favor most faire, 

Yett seeing shee was but a poor beggar’s heyre, 
Of ancyent house keepers despised was shee, 
Whose sonnes came as suitors to prettye Bessee. 


Wherefore in great sorrow faire Bessey did say, 
Good father and mother, let me goe away 

To seeke out my fortune, whatever itt bee. 
This suite then they granted to prettye Bessee. 


Then Bessy, that was of bewtye soe bright, 
All cladd in gray russett, and late in the night 
From father and mother alone parted shee; 
Who sighed and sobbed for prettye Bessee. 


Shee went till shee came to Stratford-le-Bow; 
Then knew shee not wither, nor which way to goe: 
With teares shee lamented for her hard destinie, 

So sadd and soe heavy was prettye Bessee. 


Shee kept on her journey untill it was day, 
And went unto Rumford along the hye-way ; 
Where at the Queenes Armes entertained was shee ; 
So faire and wel favoured was prettye Bessee. 

* Bethnal Green. 
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Shee had not been there a month to an end, 
But master and mistress and all was her friend : 
And every brave gallant, that once did her see, 
Was straight-way enamoured of prettye Bessee. 


Great gifts did they send her of silver and gold, 
And in their songs daylye her love was extoled ; 
Her beawtye was blazed in every degree ; 

Soe faire and soe comelye was prettye Bessee. 


The young men of Rumford in her had their joy ; 
Shee showed herself courteous and modestlye coye ; 
And at her commandment still wold they bee; 

Soe fayre and soe comelye was prettye Bessee. 


Foure suitors at once unto her did goe: 
They craved her favor, but still she said noe ; 
I wold not wish gentles to marry with mee. 
Yett ever they honored prettye Bessee.. 


The first of them was a gallant young knight, 
And he came unto her disguised in the night: 
The second a gentleman of good degree, 
Who wooed and sued for prettye Bessee. 


A merchant of London, whose wealth was not small, 
He was the third suiter, and proper withall : 
Her master’s owne sonne the fourth man must bee, 
Who swore he would dye for prettye Bessee. 


And if thou wilt marry with mee, quoth the knight, 
Ile make thee a ladye with joy and delight ; 

My hart’s so inthralled by thy bewtie, 

That soon I shall dye for pretty Bessee. 
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The gentleman said, Come, marry with mee, 
As fine as a ladye my Bessee shall bee : 

My life is distressed: O heare mee, quoth hee, 
And grant me thy love, my prettye Bessee. 


Let me be thy husband, the merchant cold say, 
Thou shalt live in London, both gallant and gay ; 
My shippes shall bring home rych jewells for thee, 
And I will for ever love prettye Bessee. 


Then Bessy shee sighed, and thus did shee say, 
My father and mother I meane to obey ; 

First gett their good will, and be faithful to mee, 
And you shall enjoye your prettye Bessee. 


To every one this answer shee made, 

Wherfore unto her they joyfully sayd, 

This thing to fulfil we all doe agree; 

But where dwells thy father, my prettye Bessee? 


My father, shee said, is soone to be seene; 
The seely blind beggar of Bednall-greene, 
That daylye sits begging for charitie, 

He is the good father of prettye Bessee. 


His markes and his tokens are known very well; 
He always is led with a dogg and a bell: 

A seely olde man, God knoweth, is hee, 

Yett hee is the father of prettye Bessee. 


Nay then, quoth the merchant, thou art not for mee, 
Nor, quoth the innholder, my wiffe thou shalt bee: 
I lothe, sayd the gentle, a beggars degree, 
And therefore, adewe, my prettye Bessee ! 
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Why then, quoth the knight, hap better or worse, 
I waighe not true love by the waight of my purse, 
And bewtye is bewtye in every degree ; 

Then welcome unto me, my prettye Bessee. 


With thee to thy father forthwith I will goe : 
Nay soft, quoth his kinsman, it must not be soe ; 
A poor beggars daughter noe ladye shal bee, 
Then take thy adew of prettye Bessee. 


But soone after this, by breake of the day, 

The knight had from Rumford stole Bessy away. 
The younge men of Rumford, as thicke might bee, 
Rode after to feitch againe prettye Bessee. 


As swifte as the winde to ryde they were seene, 
Untill they came neare unto Bednall-Greene ; 
And as the knight lighted most courteouslie, 
They all fought against him for prettye Bessee. 


But rescew came speedilye over the plaine, 

Or else the young knight for his love had been slaine, 
This fray being ended, then straightway he see 

His kinsman come rayling at prettye Bessee. 


Then spake the blind beggar, Although I be poor, 
Yet rayle not against my child at my owne doore : 
Though shee be not decked in velvett and pearle, 

Yett will I dropp angells with you for my girle. 


And then, if my gold may better her birthe, 
And equall the gold that you lay on the earth, 
Then neyther rayle nor grudge you to see 

The blind beggars daughter a ladye to bee. 
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But first you shall promise, and have it well knowne, 
The gold that you drop shall all be your owne. 
With that they replyed, Contented bee wee. 

Then here’s, quoth the beggar, for prettye Bessee. 


With that, an angell he cast on the ground, 

And dropped in angells full three thousand pound, 
And oftentimes itt was proved most plaine 

For the gentlemanns one the beggar droppt twayne : 


Soe that the place wherein they did sitt 

With gold it was covered every whit. 

The gentlemen, then, having dropt all their store, 
Sayd, Now, beggar, hold, for wee have noe more. 


Thou hast fulfilled thy promise arright. 

Then marry, quoth he, my girle to this knight. 

And heere, added hee, I will now throwe you downe 
A hundred pounds more to buy her a gowne. 


The gentlemen all, that this treasure had seene, 
Admired the beggar of Bednall-Greene ; 

And all those that were her suitors before, 
Their fleshe for very anger they tore. 


Thus was faire Besse matched to the knight, 
And thus made a ladye in others despite : 
A fairer ladye there never was seene, 


Than the blind beggars daughter of Bednall-Green. 


But of their sumptuous marriage and feast, 
What brave lords and knights thither were prest, 
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The sEconpD FITT* shall set forth to your sight, 
With marveilous pleasure, and wished delight. 


PART THE SECOND. 


Orr a blind beggars daughter, most bright, 
That late was betrothed unto a younge knight, 
All the discourse therof you did see; 

But now comes the wedding of prettye Bessee. 


Within a gorgeous palace most brave, 
Adorned with all the cost they cold have, 
This wedding was kept most sumptuouslie, 
And all for the creditt of prettye Bessee. 


All kind of dainties, and delicates sweete, 

Were brought for the banquet, as it was most meete ; 
Partridge, and plover, and venison most free, 
Against the brave wedding of prettye Bessee. 


This marriage through England was spread by report, 
Soe that a great number therto did resort 

Of nobles and gentles in every degree, 

And all for the fame of prettye Bessee. 


To church then went this gallant younge knight ; 
His bride followed after, an angell most bright, 
With troopes of ladyes, the like nere was seene, 
As went with sweete Bessy of Bednall- Greene. 


* The word Fitt means Part, and often occurs in Ancient 
Ballads and Metrical Romances.— Pultenham’s Art of English 
Poesie, 1589. At one time this word peculiarly signified a 
pause or breathing-time. 
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This marryage being solempnized then, 
With musicke performed by the skilfullest men, 
The nobles and gentles sate downe at that tyde, 
Each one admiring the beautifull bryde. 


Now, after the sumptuous dinner was done, 

To talke, and to reason a number begunn ; 

They talkt of the blind beggars daughter most bright, 
And what with his daughter he gave to the knight. 


Then spake the nobles, ‘“ Much marveil have wee, 
This jolly blind beggar wee cannot here see.” 

My lords, quoth the bride, my father’s so base, 

He is loth with his presence these states to disgrace. 


“ The prayse of a woman in questyon to bringe 
Before her own face, were a flattering thinge ; 
But wee thinke thy father’s baseness, quoth they, 
Might by thy bewtye be cleane put awaye.” 


They had noe sooner these pleasant words spoke, 
But in comes the beggar, cladd in a silke cloke ; 
A faire velvet capp, and a fether had hee, 

A now a musicyan forsooth he wold bee. 


He had a daintye lute under his arme, 

He touched the strings, which made such a charme, 
Saies, Please you to heare any musicke of mee, 
Tle sing you a song of prettye Bessee. 


With that his lute he twanged straightway, 
And thereon begann most sweetlye to play; 
And after that lessons were playd two or three, 
He strayn’d out this song most delicatelie. 
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“& A poore beggars daughter did dwell on a greene, 
Who for her faireness might well be a queene, 

A blithe bonny lasse, and a daintye was shee, 

And many one called her prettye Bessee. 


“ Her father hee had noe goods, nor noe land, 
But begged for a penny all day with his hand; 
And yett to her marriage hee gave thousands three, 
And still he hath somewhat for prettye Bessee. 


“ And if any one here her birth doe disdaine, 
Her father is ready, with might and with maine, 
To prove shee is come of noble degree ; 
Therfore never flout att prettye Bessee.” 


With that the lords and the companye round, 
With harty laughter were readye to swound; 

Att last said the lords, Full well we may see, 
The bride and the beggar’s behoulden to thee. 


On this the bride all blushing did rise, 

The pearlie dropps standing within her faire eyes, 
O pardon my father, grave nobles. quoth shee, 
That throughe blind affection thus doteth on mee. 


If this be thy father, the nobles did say, 
Well may he be proud of this happy day ; 
Yett by the countenance well may wee see, 
His birth and his fortune did never agree: 


And therfore, blind man, we pray thee bewray, 
(And looke that the truth thou to us doe say) 
Thy birth and thy parentage, what itt may bee ; 
For the love that thou bearest to prettye Bessee.”’ 
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‘“« Then give me leave, nobles and gentles, each one, 
One song more to sing, and then I have done; 

And if that itt may not winn good report, 

Then doe not give me a GROAT for my sport. 


“ Sir Simon de Montfort my subject shal bee ; 
Once chiefe of all the great barons was hee, 

` Yet fortune so cruelle this lord did abase, 
Nowe loste and forgotten are hee and his race. 


« When the barons in armes did King Henrye oppose, 
Sir Simon de Montfort their leader they chose ; 

A leader of courage undaunted was hee, 

And oft-times he made their enemyes flee. 


‘“ At length in the battle on Evershame plaire, 

The barons were routed, and Montfort was slaine ; 
Most fatall that battle did prove unto thee, 

Thoughe thou wast not borne then, my prettyeBessee. 


« Along with the nobles that fell at that tyde, 
His eldest son Henrye, who fought by his side, 
Was fellde by a blowe, he received in the fight ! 
A blowe that deprivde him for ever of sight. 


« Among the dead bodyes all lifeless he laye, 
Till evening drewe on of the following daye, 
When by a yong ladye discovered was hee ; 
And this was the mother of my prettye Bessee ! 


‘t A barons faire daughter stept forth in the nighte, 
To search for her father who fell in the fight, 

And seeing yong Montfort, where gasping he laye, 
Was moved with pitye, and brought him awaye. 
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“« In secrette she nurst him, and swaged his paine, 
While he throughe the realm was believed to be slaine. 
At lengthe his faire bride she consented to bee, 
And made him glad father of prettye Bessee. 


« And nowe lest our foes our lives sholde betraye, 
We clothed ourselves in beggar’s arraye ; 

Her jewelles she solde, and hither came wee; 

All our comfort and care was our prettye Bessee. 


« And here have wee lived in fortunes despite, 
Thoughe poore, yet contented with humble delighte ; 
Full forty winters thus have I beene, 

A silly blind beggar of Bednall-greene. 


“« And here, noble lordes, is ended the song 

Of one, that once to your own ranke did belong : 
And thus have you learned a secrette from mee, 
That ne'er had been knowne but for prettye Bessee.”’ 


Now when the faire companye everye one, 

Had heard the strange tale in the song he had showne, 
They all were amazed, as well they might bee, 

Both at the blinde beggar and pretty Bessee. 


With that the faire bride they all did embrace, 
Saying, Sure thou art come of an honourable race, 
Thy father likewise is of noble degree, 

And thou art well worthy a lady to be. 


Thus was the feast ended with joye and delighte, 

A bridegroom most happy then was the yong knighte, 
In joy and felicitie long lived hee, 

All with his faire ladye, the prettye Bessee. 
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GLASTONBURY ABBEY, 


SOMERSETSHIRE. 


INTRODUCTORY PREFACE. 


Tue history of the ancient and venerable Abbey 
of Glastonbury is ina great measure buried in its 
ruins ; but yet some vestiges of this once celebrated 
pile are still to be found in many ancient and valu- 
able books, which have been published from time 
to time respecting its antiquity and former state. 
This Abbey was, together with those of Reading, 
Colchester, and several others, never surrendered 
to king Henry the Eighth’s commissioners; but it 
was suppressed and seized upon by violence, under 
an act of parliament for dissolving the rest of the 
religious houses which remained unsuppressed. 

The monks, who were the inhabitants of this 
Abbey, were a society of men that withdrew them- 
selves from the world, and made a profession of 
voluntary poverty, (that is to say, to live without 
property,) of perpetual chastity, and of obedience 
to their superiors; which that they might be the 
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better able to sustain, they obliged themselves to 
follow the rule of St. Benedict, and thence they 
were called Benedictines, all of them wearing the 
same fashioned clothes, which were black, and of 
the same sort of stuff. They renounced the world, 
and all its alluring vanities, and applied themselves 
in their cells to piety, contemplation, study, and 
mortification ; for whatever time was not spent in 
the choir of divine service, in the hall for refec- 
tion, and in the garden and common room 


an hour after dinner and 


for their recreation, 
half-an-hour after supper was thus passed, if they 
were well and not in office ; or else they were em- 
ployed in the Scriplorzwm to the benefit of the 
public. These monks kept a free school, where 
poor men’s sons were bred up as well as the sons 
of gentlemen, and were there fitted for the univer- 
sities. There was a place in the Abbey called the 
Eleemosynarium, where the poor were daily re- 
lieved And they were such good landlords to their 
tenantry, that their rent seemed an acknowledg- 
ment rather than a rent, and their leases to them 
were almost as good as the fee simple; such was 
the charity and goodness of these monks to their 
neighbours, and their rigour and severity to them- 


selves. 


There were one hundred monks, or thereabouts, 
in this Abbey before its suppression ;* yet it is 
said} that there were only forty-seven in the house 
when Whiting was chosen Abbot, which was only 
sixteen years before the dissolution of the Abbey.§ 

There are many charters and other instruments 
respecting this venerable Monastery, to be found 
in the Monaslicon, and other books of authority. 
Mr. Eyston, of East Hundred in Berkshire, who 
visited Glastonbury in the year 1714, wrote an 
interesting account of this Monastery, as it then 
appeared in its ruins, which was printed by Mr. 
Hearne, of the Bodleian library at Oxford, in his 
work on Glastonbury ;+ and which the Rev. Mr. 
Warner added by way of an Appendix to his His- 
tory of that Abbey.| 

There are many absurd legendary tales mixed 
up with the history of the ancient Monastery, no 
doubt the invention of the monks,—such as the story 
of the walking staff of Joseph of Arimathea,—the 
holy thorn,—the walnut tree,—the wonderful spring 


of water, and the miraculous cures wrought by 


* According to Saunders and Reyner. 
+ Wood. 
§ Willis’s Catalogue of Abbots. 
{t In one vol., 1772, a very scarce book. 
|| In one vol. quarto, published by Cutwell at Bath, 1826.— This is not a 
common book, rather scarce. 
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drinking it,—the temptation of St. Dunstan by the 
Devil,—&c. &c., which will afford the reader some 
amusement. 

The ruins of this Abbey chiefly consist of the 
Chapel of St. Joseph of Arimathea, and fragments 
of the conventnal Church, the prevailing character 
of which is Norman, but the details and enrich- 
ments were of the early English style. The remains 
of the Church were of a less embellished character, 
but exhibited much of the simplicity of the English 
style, and some portions of that of a later date. 

The Abbot’s Kitchen seems to have been a more 
recent erection than any of the other buildings, the 
ruins of which are overspread with ivy, and present 
a striking memorial of departed grandeur. 

The George Inn, once so celebrated as a place 
for the entertainment of pilgrims visiting the 
shrine of St. Dunstan, still retains much of its 
original character and decorations; and the Old 
Manor House and the Tribune of Justice are 
interesting relics. 

On the Torr hill, at a short distance from the 
town of Glastonbury, stands the tower of the once 
splendid Church and Monastery of St. Michael, 
which was thrown down by an earthquake in the 
year 1276. 
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King Edgar, who endowed the Abbey with many 
estates, and invested the monks with extensive 
privileges, had a palace within two miles of the 
town of Glastonbury, called “ Edgarley,’’ now a 
hamlet in the parish of St. John’s. Of this palace 
there are no other vestiges than two wolves’ heads 
and a pelican, now placed in the front of a modern 
house, the former conveying a direct allusion to a 
tax imposed by that king on the Welsh princes, for 
the extirpation of wolves within the realm. 

There are two ancient turrets at Glastonbury,* 
the one of the conventual Church, as it was in the 
year 1200, which is the date assigned to this 
building. The work of this Church, which was of 
the transition Norman style, rich in its details and 
late in its general character, had evidently been 
carried on in the thirteenth century, though some 
of the earlier portions might possibly be as early 
as the above date. It appears that this was the 
foundation of the hospital, and the commencement 
of the works; but numerous examples prove that 
the date of the foundation, and the completion of- 


a building, were often widely distinct. The date of 


* The turret on Glastonbury Abbey is given in Part II. of the Glossary of 
Architecture, plate 89, A.D. 1200; and also the bell turret of St. Nicholas’s 
Church, Glastonbury, same part and plate, A.D. 1250. 
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the consecration is a better guide; but even this 
cannot always be depended on, as a Church was 
often consecrated when only a small part was com- 
pleted. The mouldings were rich and ornamented, 
of the date of the year 1180. The other turret 
was a part of the Chapel of St. Nicholas, about the 
year 1250, in which there appears to have been a 
bell. 

In many towns there are considerable remains 
of houses built during the fifteenth century, many 
of which were originally inns, and some of them 
remain so at this time; and among the number 
there was one at Glastonbury, probably the George 
Inn. 

There are many authors who have written largely 
on Glastonbury, such as Leland, in his [tinerarum 
and Collectanea,—Willis’s (Catalogue of the Ab- 
bots),—Saunders, who lived at the time of the dis- 
solution, a fellow of New College, Oxford, in the 
year 1543,—Reyner, author of the Church History, 
—Cressy,— W 00d,— Dugdale and Dodsworth, (the 
authors of the Monasticon),—Broughton, (author 
of the Antiquities of Glastonbury,)—and some 


others. 


SEASTONBURY ABBEY, 


SOMERSETSHIRE. 


GLASTONBURY Abbey was a mitred abbey, situated in a 
peninsular, called by the Britons the Isle of Avalon, formed 
by the river Bry and a small stream in Somersetshire.* Upon 
the establishment of the Saxons, the town of Glastonbury 
obtained a new designation, Glasstringbyrng, and Glastn- 
a-bryg, from which its present name is immediately de- 
duced. That it is a place of remote antiquity is certain, 
but its origin is involved in so much obscurity, that it is 
difficult at this time to separate its authentic from its 
legendary history. 

British traditions state, that Elvan, who lived in the time 
of Lucius, the Silurian chieftain, collected a congregation 
in the Isle of Avalon or Glastonbury, which was afterwards, 
when monachism began to prevail among the ancient 
British chieftains, called Bangor Wydryn. In one of the 
Triads, the Isle of Avalon is said to be one of the three 
grand choirs, which contained in each of them 2400 devout 
persons; but that Triad does not appear to be very ancient. 
Glastonbury was considered a place of some sanctity before 
the invasion of the Saxons, by whom, after the violence of 
Kerdic, the devout persons who resided there were dis- 
persed. ‘The monastery, which had fallen into decay, was 
rebuilt in great splendour, by INA, king of the West Saxons, 
and afterwards became much famed, and was extolled by 


* Glastonbury derived its name from Glaustrum, i.e. Dyer’s Wood, which 
grew there in great quantities, 
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the Anglo-Norman monks as the Mother Church of all 
Britain. Jna was not only a great warrior and wise legis- 
lator, but behaved with great liberality to the Church, and 
one of his devout actions was the founding and endowing 
this Monastery in the year 708; and it is said to have been 
one of the richest and most magnificent in the world. From 
its great antiquity it has been called “ the first ground of 
God and the saints of Britain, the mother of all saints, and 
the rise and foundation of religion in England.” In the 
following century it was considered a place of such dignity 
and importance, that Alfred made his friend and preceptor 
Asserius the abbot of it.* The Abbey stands in the town 
of Glastonbury on a declivity of considerable eminence, and 
is nearly isolated by the surrounding marshy flats, called 
by the Britons, Ynswytryn or Yingswytryn, the glassy 
island, and afterwards Avalon and Avalla, from the number 
of apple trees, which grew there in great abundance. The 
foundation of this Abbey, according to the monkish his- 
torians, is thus related.' 

Philip, the apostle, of Gaul, thirty-one years after the 
death of Christ, on the dispersion of the Christians, was 
sent to preach the gospel among the Franks in England, 
many of whom he converted and baptized, who having 
arrived in this island, rested with his companions on a small 
eminence half a mile south-west of the present town, still 
called Weary-all Hill, and established there the first so- 
ciety of Christian worshippers in Britain. Being de- 
sirous of extending the blessings of Christianity as far 
as possible, he chose eleven of his most zealous followers, 
over whom he set Joseph of Arimathea, the supposed 
apostle of the British Isles, and sent them to Britain to 
preach the Christian faith. Arviragus was then king of 
that part wherein they landed, who, although not converted, 
permitted them to settle in his kingdom, and for that pur- 


* Hughes’s Hore Britannice, p. 342, London, 1819. 
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pose granted Glastonbury to them, with lands to the amount 
of twelve hides, manses, families and ploughs, nearly equal 
to 1440 acres. Part of this they enclosed with wattles or 
hurdles, and with the same materials erected a place of 
worship, which is said to be the first Christian Church in 
Britain.t The legend states that it was consecrated by 
Christ himself in person, and by him dedicated to the 
honour of the Virgin Mary; and that St. David, Bishop of 
Menevia, some time after intending to consecrate it, was 
forbidden by Christ, who appeared to him in a vision, and 
as a token that he had himself performed the ceremony, 
pierced St. David’s hand with his finger, which wound was 
the next day seen by many. Here these holy men lived 
a kind of eremitical life, passing their time in acts of peni- 
tence and devotion, frequently going out into the adjoining 
country, where by their preaching they converted many of 
the pagans to Christianity. Two of the successors of Arvi- 
ragus, observing the good effects this new doctrine had on 
the morals of their subjects, encouraged them in their un- 
dertaking, and confirmed and added to the lands originally 
granted to them. 

After a series of time, and the death of these holy men, 
for want of pastors the people returned to their idolatry. 
When Lucius, the first Christian king, came to the throne, 
being desirous of knowing the tenets of the Christian re- 
ligion, he applied to Pope Eleutherius, and entreated him to 
send some preachers into the kingdom; upon which he 
dispatched Phaganus and Diruvianus, who soon converted 
and baptized that king and most of his subjects; and in tra- 
velling about to instruct the few unconverted, they came to 
this island, where finding the chapel built by Joseph of 
Arimathea and which had many proofs of having been used 


+ In one of the copies of Caradoc of Llancarvan’s History of the Welsh 
princes, Ivor, the successor of Calivalador, is said to have founded the monas- 
tery of Avalon, in the year 683, after the Victory he gained over the Saxons. 
And see Note p. 342 Hore Britannice. 
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as a place ot worship by Christians, they obtained it of the 
king, and appointed twelve of their number to reside there, 
who lived a kind of monastic life, keeping up their number 
by choosing a new member on the death of any of the fra- 
ternity. 

This society was reduced into a more regular form by 
St. Patrick, the Irish apostle, who instructed them in the 
monastic discipline, and became their first abbot, in which 
office he continued thirty-nine years. St. Dunstan after- 
wards, when he became Abbot, introduced among them the 
rules of St. Benedict. 

This place was famous for the residence of Benignus, 
Kolumkil, and Gildas the historian; and after them came 
St. David. In this place, near a chapel built by St. David, 
on the east end of the old Church tower, were buried Joseph 
of Arimathea, St. Patrick, St. Gildas, St. Dunstan, and 
many other saints and martyrs. Many of the most learned 
antiquaries doubted whether either Joseph of Arimathea, 
St. Patrick, or St. David, were ever here ;* but the popular 
opinion, founded on tradition, was, that it was the burial 
place of Joseph of Arimathea; and it appears by an ancient 
record,t that one John Blome of London, in the reign of 
Edward the 8rd obtained a licence, dated at Westminster, 
10th of June, 1345, to go to the monastery of Glastonbury, 
and there to dig for the corpse of Joseph of Arimathea, 
according to a divine revelation which he said he had on 
that subject in the preceding year. Monkish legends 
ascribe the foundation of a Christian Church on this spot, 
which is said to be the first in England, to Joseph of Ari- 
mathea; and that a species of thorn which still exists in 
the neighbourhood, blossoming in the winter, was long 
believed to have sprung from his walking staff, which he 
had stuck in the earth. 


» Among whom are found the names of Spelman, Stillingfleet, and Collier. 
+ Preserved in Rymer’s Foedera. Tanner’s Not. Mon. 
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INA, king of the West Saxons, was so lavish in liberality 
towards this Abbey, that he caused a chapel (or shrine) to 
be formed of silver and gold, with ornaments and vases also 
of gold and silver, and placed it within the great Church of 
Glastonbury, delivering 2640 pounds of silver for forming 
the chapel; as the altar was two hundred and sixty-four 
pounds of gold; the chalice and patten, ten pounds of gold; 
the censor, eight pounds and twenty maneutes of gold; the 
candlesticks, twelve pounds and a half of silver; the coverings 
of the books of the gospels, twenty pounds and sixty maneutes 
of gold; the water vessels and other vases of the altar, seven- 
teen pounds of gold. There was also an image of our Lord, 
and of the Virgin Mary, and images of the Twelve Apostles, 
of a hundred and seventy-five pounds of silver, and thirty- 
eight pounds of gold; the Apostles being in silver, but our 
Lord and the Virgin in gold. The pall for the altar, and 
the ornaments for the priests, being artfully woven on both 
sides with gold and precious stones.* 

The Abbey of Glastonbury is of considerable antiquity. 
It was under the government of sixty-one Abbots for nearly 
600 years; and enjoyed such power by a grant from King 
Canute the Dane, that no person whatever, not even the 
King himself, durst set his foot in the Island of Avaliona, 
on which it stood, without first obtaining permission of the 
Abbot. 

The Saxon kings, and probably the British before them, 
loaded it with revenues; and the Abbot lived in almost as 
much state as the royal donors themselves. His income 
was very considerable, being valued in the King’s books 
at £700. per annum more than the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, and £2000. a year more than the Bishopric of Dur- 
ham; and he sat as a lord in parliament. Until the middle 
of the ninth century the clergy of this Abbey lived, as well 
in the cloisters as other places, with their wives and families; 


* Whitaker’s Cornwall, Vol. IJ, p. 291. 
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but about the year 955, Dunstan, the great champion for 
papal encroachments, being at that time Abbot of this 
monastery, introduced some Benedictine monks, whom he 
had sent for from Italy; and from that time Celibacy among 
the clergy began to gain ground, although not established 
by law in England till above 300 years after. 

When Henry the Eighth renounced subjection to the 
see of Rome, and seized on the revenues of religious 
houses, the commissioners exercised a more than ordinary 
severity to discover what they imagined to be hidden by 
the monks. The Abbot at the time was one Richard 
Whiting, who, when the commissioners proceeded to plun- 
der the church of its ornaments, lost all patience, and broke 
out into bitter invectives against those who had advised the 
King to such a measure: these expressions were construed 
into treason, for which he was tried, and with two of his 
monks was executed on Torr Hill.* 

The abbey was greatly benefitted by the liberality of 
Edward the Elder, Edred, Edgar, and other Saxon kings 
and nobles ; but at the conquest, King William stripped it 
of several of its possessions, which he bestowed upon his 
followers, and in the year 1082 made one Tustin, a Norman, 
abbot of this monastery; but he afterwards restored to it 
some of the lands, which he confirmed by his grant. 

Hlerlewinus, who succeeded ‘Tustin, in the year 1116 or 
1120 rebuilt the church ; and in the year 1184 the whole 
monastery, except part of the abbot’s lodgings and the 
steeple, was consumed by fire; upon which, there then 
being no abbot, King Henry II. sent one of his chamber- 
lains, Ralph Fitz Stephen, to take charge of the revenues 
of the abbey, who began and partly finished a new church 
and the offices of the house ; these were perfected by the 
abbot Henry de Saliano (or Swansey ;) in whose time the 


* See more of this hereafter. 
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tomb of the fabulous King Arthur, the British chieftan, 
was discovered. 

King Henry II. when in Wales, having heard of the 
tradition of the Welch bards* from the mouth of one of 
them, as to the exact spot where King Arthur was interred 
at Glastonbury, ordered proper search to be made. The 
place mentioned as containing the remains of that celebrated 
prince, was between two obelisks of stone. The men em- 
ployed for the purpose had to dig to the depth of seven 
feet before they made any discovery, and then they found 
only a flat stone which had closed the grave. Upon the 
lower part of the stone, and inserted in a cavity within it, 
was a leaden cross, inscribed with large rude but legible 


characterst— 


PIC JACEE SEPULTUS 
MCLYTUS* REX ARTHURUS 
ON INSULAR “AV ALONTA: 


The letters were large capitals, filling up the whole space of 
the cross in that promiscuous manner usual in ancient in- 
‘scriptions. Upon descending nine feet lower the coffin 
was found, containing the bones of a man of an extraordi- 
nary size. These were shown by Henry de Sully, the abbot 
to Geraldus Cambrensis; the leg bone of the king was applied 
to that of a very tall man, and rose three fingers above the 
knee. No less than ten wounds were discovered upon his 
head alone, nine of which appeared to have been slighter 
ones, and had been healed, and the other was a mortal 
gash, and remained all unclosed and gaping. 

The Abbot, who was a relation and the friend of King 
Henry, gave Giraldus the particulars of so interesting a 


* Tt was at an entertainment, given at Kilgerran Castle in Pembrokeshire, 
that the King received the information, which is alluded to in a Poem in the 
possession of the Rev. C. Morgan, intituled “ The Shrine of Arthur.” 

+ See Whitaker’s History of Manchester, part II. 
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discovery. The King commanded the remains to be im- 
mediately removed into the greater church, and deposited 
in a magnificent shrine, which was afterwards placed, by 
order of King Edward I., before the high altar. There 
they continued till the reign of Henry VIII., who over- 
turned the monasteries, and with them destroyed many of 
our antiquities. 

Leland, in his visit to Glastonbury, saw the cross with 
its inscription, and no doubt viewed and handled it with 
great satisfaction : Quam et ego curiosissimis contemplatus 
sum occulis, et solicitis contrectayi articulis, motus et an- 
tiquitate rei et dignitate. 

The heads both of Arthur and his queen were taken out 
of the tomb by the order of Edward I., and even down to 
the Reformation, shown with the leaden cross, as a kind of 
holy relics to the pilgrims that repaired to the monastery.* 
The obelisks that once marked out the spot where the great 
Arthur lay, were removed from the church yard and ap- 
plied to some ordinary purpose. The cross was in the pos- 
session of the late Mr. Chancellor Hughes, at Wells. 

‘The conflict in which Arthur fell was generally thought 
to have been in the West of England, because the monarch 
was interred at Glastonbury : but wherever he fell, although 
his remains might in the first instance have been deposited 
near the spot, they might subsequently have been removed 
to the sacred and venerable Glastonbury. 

The Torr, before mentioned, is so called from the tower 
which stands on it; it is a hill that rises like a pyramid to 
a great height, and is a land mark to seamen, being higher 
ground than any within ten miles of the place; but the 
ascent to it is so difficult, that one would think it did not 
cost so much to erect the church there, as to raise the stone 
to it. Although this church, which belonged to the abbot, 


* See History of Manchester, B. 2, c. 2, s. 4. 
+ See the Life of St. Neott, pp. 37 and 38. 
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is in ruins, yet there is still to be seen the figure of the 
archangel with a balance in his hand, having a bible in one 
scale and a devil in the other, to which another devil hangs, 
but they are both too light for the bible.* 

About the year 1313, Geoffry Fromond, being abbot, 
began the great hall, and made the chapter house to the 
middle ; his successors Walter De Tanton who died before 
confirmation ; made the front of the choir with the curious 
stone images where the crucifix stood. Adam De Solbury 
the next abbot gave the seven great bells belonging to the 
Church. 

Walter Monnington, the 58rd abbot, was a considerable 
benefactor; he built the vault of the choir of the pres- 
bytery, which he lengthened by two arches: he died in the 
year 1374. 

John Chinnock succeeded Monnington, and finished what 
he had begun ; he also built the cloister, the dormitory, and 
the fratery, and perfected the great hall and chapter house 
which was begun by the abbot Fromond. He died in the 
year 1420, having been abbot nearly fifty years. 

Richard Beere, who was installed abbot about the year 
1495, built the new lodgings by the great chamber, called 
the Kings Lodgings in the gallery, as well as the new 
lodgings for the secular priests and clerks of our Lady; he 
also built the greatest part of Edgar’s chapel at the east end 
of the church, arched the east part of the church on both 
sides, and strengthened the steeple in the middle by a vault 
of two arches, which would otherwise have fallen: he also 
made a rich altar of silver, gilt, and set it before the high 
altar, and previously to his going into Italy, where he had 
been sent ambassador, and on his return, built the chapel 
of our Lady of Loretto, adjoining the north side of the body 
of the church ; he also erected the chapel of the sepulchre 


* See Bowen’s System of Geography, vol. i, title Somersetshire, p. 29. 
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at the south end of the body of the church, and an alms- 
house, with a chapel on the north side of the abbey, and 
likewise the manor-place at Sharpham, in the park. 

In the year 1806, there was a carving over a door-way 
at the back of a very ancient building, then called the Red 
Lion Inn, leading to the area or garden of the almshouses 
for women founded by the benevolent abbot; and in all 
probability they were the arms of that abbot, or of King 
Hen. VII.—they consist of a full blown rose surmounted 
by an elegant close or covered crown, the sinister sup- 
porter, which was quite perfect, had the appearance of a 
winged dog, and from what appeared of the mutilated re- 
mains of the dexter supporter, it seems to have been origin- 
ally the same as the sinister. The whole was about two 
feet and a half broad, all cut in high relief. The date 1512 
on a scroll, was nearly as perfect as when first set up.* It 
was much bedaubed with yellow ochre, and the dexter 
supporter was almost destroyed, but the other parts of the 
carving were in good preservation.t 

There is another carving on free stone over the north 
door of St. Bendict’s church at Glastonbury, having on a 
shield the initial letters R. B. in a cypher surmounted by 
a mitre. ‘There is another stone with similar letters placed 
over the upper part of the front of a modern brick house, 
on the south side of the high street, just below the middle 
conduit. Their are also the initials of the name of Richard 
Beere, the 58th§ and last abbot but one of the monastery 
of Glastonbury, he was installed abbot the 20th of January, 
1493, and was a great benefactor to the Church and 
monastery: he died the 20th of January 1524, and was 
buried on the south side of the body of the Abbey Church, 
under a plain marble slab. 


* This was twenty-seven years before the dissolution of the monastery. 
+ See Gents. Mag. March, 1807, vol. 77, pt. 1, p. 211. 

§ According to Willis. 

t See Gents. Mag. vol. 77, pt. 1, p- 211. 
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Richard Whiting, the last abbot, who succeeded Beere, 
finished Edgar’s chapel; he was a man of irreproachable 
life and fervent piety ;** but, refusing to surrender up the 
abbey to Henry the VIIIth, was sent for to London, and 
charged with high treason and robbery, and in his ab- 
sence persons were deputed to search his study, who pre- 
tended to find there, in a cabinet, a little book written 
against the King’s divorce; upon which he was found 
guilty of high treason, and sentenced to be dragged on a 
hurdle to the top of Tor Hill, called The Tor, which over- 
looked the monastery, upon which stood the church of St. 
Michael, there he was hanged in his monk’s habit, and was 
afterwards quartered ; his head was set upon the abbey gate 
and his quarters were sent to Bath, Wells, Iichester, and 
Bridgewater. 

The King soon after took possession of the lands and re- 
venues of the abbey, which were valued at £3508. 13s. 4$ d.t 
and by Dugdale at £3331. 7s. 4d. The value must have 
been in reality upwards of £1200, a most enormous sum in 
those days, equivalent at least to £100,000 at the present 
time. 

“ Whiting, who was abbot of this monastery,§ a man both 
venerable for his age and really wonderful for the moderation 
of his religious life, which he preserved amidst the greatest 
plenty of temporal blessings: For this, England had still 
retained—that although the monasteries were extraordinary 
wealthy, they should not be governed by any but monks. 
All the religious men also lived in community, were most 
assiduous in the choir, and very rarely if ever went abroad 
without the enclosures of their monasteries. Whiting there- 
fore being abbot, had an entire and enclosed monastery of 
about one hundred religious men; but according to the 


* According to Willis and others. 
+ According to Speed. 
§ See Stevens’s History, and Additions to the Monasticon. 
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custom of abbots, he maintained three hundred domestics 
in separate houses and places adjoining, and among them 
many gentlemen’s sons: besides, he. kept many at their 
studies at the universities. He practised hospitality to all 
travellers passing by upon any account whatsoever, inso- 
much that he sometimes entertained five hundred horsemen. 
On Wednesdays and Fridays he distributed bountifully, 
and fixed alms on the poor resorting from all the villages 
round about.” 

The income of the Abbot of Glastonbury was £40,000. a 
year, and a delightful prospect he had from the neighbouring 
hill of a vast tract of land in his own possession, exclusive 
of seven parks, well stocked with deer, belonging to the 
monastery.* 

“ The King’s officers who went about to the monasteries 
having acquainted Hen. VIII. that Whiting could not be 
prevailed upon to sign the instrument proposed by his ma- 
jesty, they were directed to bring him immediately to Lon- 
don, without hindering him from providing a decent retinue 
suitable to his dignity, but to take care that he should dis- 
pose of nothing that belonged to the monastery ; and lastly, 
that a certain knight, who was the chief of his family, and 
whom the King’s officers had already corrupted, should 
come with him, as it were to assist him on his journey, but 
in reality, as a keeper and spy. 

“ When he was come to London, the King’s counsellors 
did not think fit to say much to him, when they understood 
from his steward, that he was positively resolved never to 
subscribe that instrument; but the King would not seem 
to exact it from any man by force. 

“ Having searched Whiting’s cabinet, the manuscript 
book pretended to be found there, which probably had been 
brought in without Whiting’s knowledge by those that 


* Bowen’s System of Geography, vol. i, p. 29, edn: 1747. 
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searched, was thought to be a sufficient pretence to put 
him to death. Having received a slight check, and being 
stript of part of his retinue (for he came with a hundred and 
fifty horse) he was dismissed from London to receive the 
King’s pleasure at home. But when he arrived at the city 
of Wells, which is five miles from Glastonbury, he was in- 
formed that there was an assembly of the gentry, and he, 
being summoned to it, went immediately, and entering the 
court was going to take his place among the prime of them, 
when the crier called him to the bar, and bid him answer 
to the crimes of high treason laid to his charge. The old 
man wondered, and looked about him, and asked his stew- 
ard what the meaning of it might be? He, as he had been 
instructed, bid him to be of good heart, whispering that 
this was all done to fright him. 

“ Soon after, Whiting was condemned, and sent away to 
Glastonbury, yet never imagining his end was so near. 
When he came to the walls of the monastery, a priest was 
presented to him to hear his confession in the horse litter 
that carried him; for they assured him that he must die 
that very hour. 

“The old man with tears, begged that he might have a 
day or two allowed him to prepare for death, or at least, 
that going into the monastery, he might recommend him- 
self to his monks, and take his leave: but neither was 
granted; for, being turned out of the horse-litter, he was 
dragged upon a hurdle with two of his monks to the top of 
Tor Hill which overlooks the monastery, where he was 
hanged in his monk’s habit, and quartered, on the top of 
St. Michael’s 'Tower, on the day before mentioned, thereby 
fulfilling a prophecy ‘that a Whiting should swim over 
Glastonbury Torr? ” 

Part of the walls of the choir, which was a beautiful 
structure, were standing in the year 1784: two of the great 
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pillars that supported the middle tower, yet remain, but 
they are most overgrown with ivy; and part of the high 
altar in the choir, where the West Saxon kings were buried, 
is still to be seen, but in the same ruinous condition as the 
church. It is however matter of regret, that while havoc 
has been made by the devouring hand of time, that for the 
sake of trifling gain, the Chapel of St. Mary on the north 
side of the Church has been lately converted into stabling. 

Close to the above Chapel there was another built by 
King Edgar, of which nothing but the foundations are left, 
except some small turrets. The floor, which was of stone, 
had a vault underneath, in which many of the Saxon no- 
bility were buried in leaden coffins: these were taken 
away by the people and melted. 

The only thing that now remains of this once splendid 
abbey, and which seems to bid defiance to the ravages of 
time, is the Abbots Kitchen, which is a building of stone: 
probably it is of more modern construction, for there is a 
tradition which says, that King Henry VIII. having some 
dispute with one of the abbots, threatened to burn his kit- 
chen, thereby insinuating a reproach for his gluttony and 
luxurious manner of living, to which the abbot haughtily 
replied, that he would build such a one that all the wood 
in the royal forests should not be sufficient to accomplish 
the threat; and he forthwith erected the present edifice. 
Perhaps this might be true of some former king, but the 
building appears to be rather older than the time of Henry 
the Eighth. 

The site of Glastonbury abbey and land was granted 
[st of Edw. VI. (1546-1547) to Edward Duke of Somerset, 
and then in the Ist of Eliz. (1558) to Sir Peter Carew ; and 
it was afterwards to the family of the Duke of Devon. The 
site of Avalon, on which the monastery stood, gives title of 
Viscount to the Earl of Peterborough. 


- 
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The Manor of Glastonbury was given by Richard TII. 
to Blackenbury, Lieutenant of the Tower, for his con- 
currence in the murder of the two young princes, his 
prisoners. 


In the reign of Edward VI. a church of foreign Pro- 
testants was planted here, who being for the most part 
worsted weavers, the Duke of Somerset, to whom the abbey 
was granted,settled them here by an indenture, with a pro- 
mise to lend them money to buy wood and other materials 
for their manufacture, and allowed them lodgings ; but 
Queen Mary was no sooner seated on the throne, than she 
ordered them to depart. 


The Chapel of Joseph of Arimathea stands at the west 
end of the conventical church of the abbey, to which it 
communicated by an arch, and a spacious portal. ‘This 
chapel has been thus described :* ‘ The present work is 
about the third building upon the same spot; it is forty- 
four paces long and thirty-six wide, without the walls. The 
roof is chiefly wanting ; two little turrets are at the corners 
of the west end, and two more at the interval of four win- 
dows from thence, which appears to indicate the space of 
ground the first chapel was built on; the rest, between it 
and the church, was a sort of ante-chapel, being broken 
down into it and it was wrought with many great stones. 
Here was a capacious receptacle of the dead; many leaden 
coffins having been taken up, and melted into cisterns :— 
hence it is supposed there was a subterraneous arched pas- 
sage to the Tor.” The roof of this chapel was finely arched 
with rib-work of stone; the sides of the wall are full of 
small pictures of Sussex marble, as is the whole of the 


* See Dr. Stukeley’s Itinerarium Curiosum, and also the Beauties of 
England and Wales for a print of this Chapel. 
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church, which was the method of ornamenting in those 
days; but they are mostly broken away. Between them 
and the walls there are several paintings of Saints still to 
be seen. In the first story, there are interesting semicir- 
cular arches, of which the pointed form is visible. On the 
shaft of the columns, half way between the base and the 
capital,is a band moulding: this band is a peculiarity, used 
frequently in this order of architecture, and also adapted 
to the first distinct manifestation of the pure pointed order, 
in which it became a constant decoration, until set aside in 
the second degree of pointed architecture that immediately 
followed. All the walls are overgrown with ivy, which is 
the only thing in a flourishing condition; and every thing 
else presents a most melancholy though venerable aspect. 

There is a tradition, that a walnut-tree, which grew in 
the church yard on the hill, which never budded till the an- 
nivetsary of the feast of St. Barnabas, when it shot out leaves 
in abundance. ‘This tree was of the species of walnut-trees 
called “ Nux sancti Johannis,” from its shooting about the 
nativity of St. John the Baptist, which is twelve days be- 
fore the feast of St. Barnabas: and in the abbey church 
yard there was also a hawthorn-tree which blossomed in the 
winter ;—that it was cut down in the civil wars, is certain ; 
but that it always blossomed on Christmas-days, is a mere 
tale of the Monks. 

The town of Glastonbury was under the protection of the 
abbots until the death of Whiting in the year 1539. 

Under the abbacy of Dunstan, and the munificence of the 
Anglo-Saxon kings, Edmund I. and Edgar, it regained its 
former prosperity, and was conformed to the rule of the 
Benedictines. 

At the conquest, the abbot of this monastery was a per- 
sonage of very considerable importance in the Anglo-Saxon 
State ; but the jealousy of William, who deposed the abbot 
and substituted a Norman in his place, led him to strip the 
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abbey of its lands, and to depress the establishment for a 
while ; but it was restored by the carefulness and influence 
of subsequent abbots. ‘The buildings were in a great part 
rebuilt in the reigns of Stephen and Hen. JI, and they were 
subsequently repaired and enlarged. Soon after this time 
it became a mitred abbey, and for a short time was annexed 
to the Bishopric of Wells, which during this interval was 
called the Bishopric of Glastonbury. 

In consequence of an account of a wonderful, not to say 
miraculous cure, wrought by drinking the water of a spring 
near the town, which was discovered about the middle of 
the last century, certain invalids from Bath, Bristol, and 
other parts of the country, to the number of 10,000, and 
more, flocked to Glastonbury in the course of one month 
(May, 1751,) and, such was the repute of the medicinal 
qualities of it, that a great quantity was sent to London in 
bottles. It is uncertain how many received benefit from 
their libations, and how long the delusion lasted. 

The town at the present time consists of several streets, 
four of which enclose a quadrangular space, in which the 
ruins of the abbey are comprehended, and from the corners 
of the quadrangle other streets extend. The houses are 
generally low, and many of them have been built with the 
stones taken from the ruins of the abbey. 

The remains of this splendid structure consist of some 
fragments of the Church, the Chapel of St. Joseph of Ari- 
mathea, and the building which is called the Abbot’s Kit- 
chen. The ruins of the Church, which was of the cruci- 
form, comprehended two of the pillars which supported tke 
central tower, some portions of the choir, and a fragment of 
the wall of the nave. 

The architecture belongs to the period of transition from 
the Norman to the early English, with some portions of the 
later date. The whole length of the church was 380 feet. 
the breadth of the choir and its aisles, 70 fect. St. Joseph’s 
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chapel is in better preservation than the church, at the 
west end of which it is placed, and with which it commu- 
nicates by an ante-chapel of somewhat later date ; both be- 
long to the same transition period as the church, but are of 
more enriched character; the length of the chapel and 
ante-chapel together, is 110 feet; the breadth, 25 feet. 
The abbot’s kitchen is a small building, square externally, 
but octangular within ; it is in a very perfect state, and be- 
longs to the late perpendicular period. The roof is orna- 
mented by a double lanthern. In the town there are seve- 
ral buildings which were formerly dependencies of the 
abbey; the George Inn offers a good specimen of the late 
perpendicular. On a hill near the town is what is called 
the “ Torr,” a tower, which is the only remains of a chapel 
dedicated to St. Benedict: it is of the decorated English 
architectural character, of beautiful though simple compo- 
sition, and very perfect in its details. 

On the summit of this hill, at a short distance from the 
town, is the tower of St. Michael, the only part remaining 
of a splendid church and monastery, erected on the site of 
a former one, which was destroyed by an earthquake in the 
year 1276. 

Weary-all-hill, the spot where Joseph of Arimathea and 
his disciples are said to have rested after their pilgrimage, 
is connected with a legendary account of the origin of a 
species of thorn called the Glastonbury thorn: on this hill, 
the legend relates, that Joseph struck his staff into the 
ground with his own hand on Christmas-day, which im- 
mediately took root, and grew up into a flourishing tree, 
and immediately put forth its leaves, and the next day it 
was covered with milk-white blossoms; and it is said that 
this thorn continued to bloom on every Christmas-day for 
a long series of years, from which circumstance, it was in 
succeeding ages called the holy thorn. ‘There certainly 
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was in the abbey church yard a hawthorn tree* which 
blossomed in winter, which was cut down at the time of the 
civil wars; but that it blossomed on Christmas-day, was a 
mere tale of the monks, calculated to inspire the vulgar 
with notions of the sanctity of the place. 

There are a variety of other legendary tales, which 
are equally absurd, and have been interwoven with the 
history of this place. St. Dunstan, after his banishment 
from court, retired to Glastonbury abbey, where he built 
for himself a miserable cell, in which he had a forge, and 
occupied himself in making gold and silver trinkets: this 
place was the scene of the most notorious miracle} in monas- 
tic history, for it is said, that while he was at work the 
Devil having assumed the appearance of a beautiful female 
appeared at the window of the cell, and by wanton con- 
versation tempted him to carnality. St. Dunstan however, 
having recognised his visitor, waited till his tongs were 
sufficiently heated, then took him by the nose with the red 
hot instrument, and there held him for some time, to the 
great dismay of the malignant spirit.t 


* Many plants have been raised from haws brought from Aleppo, all of 
which proved to be what are called the Glastonbury thorn. This exotic or 
Eastern thorn differs from our common hawthorn in putting out its leaves 
very early in the spring, and flowering twice a year ; in mild seasons it often 
flowers in November and December, and again at the usual time of the com- 
mon sort; but the stories that are told of its budding, blossoming, and fading 
on Christmas-day are ridiculous, and only monkish legends.— Boswell’ s An- 
tiquities of England and Wales. 

+ Dunstan may be compared to Roger the famous Friar Bacon, who was 
born at Ilchester in the reign of Hen. II. He was so learned in that rude 
unlearned age, that he was deemed a conjuror, for he made such discoveries 
in Philosophy at Oxford, that the ignorant people magnified his experiments 
into magic: they reported of him, that he made a brazen head speak ; and, 
for that and other things, he was charged with magic and heresy; and the 
Franciscan priests, his own brotherhood, complained of him to Pope Nicho- 
las IV. who could no more distinguish between learning and conjuring than 
the Priest, whereupon the Friar was taken up, and kept a close prisoner for 


many years. 
{ For other particulars, see the Life of St. Dunstan. 
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St. Dunstan, who succeeded Otho Severus, was Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. The miracles wrought by St. Dun- 
stan are said to be many, and that on his death bed he saw 
many strange visions of heavenly joys, which were revealed 
to him for his great comfort. The following is an extract 
from an old legend: 

“ Upon Holy Thursday he sente for alle his brethren, 
and asked forgiuenesse, and alsoo forgaue them all tres- 
passes, assoyled them of all theyr synnes, and the thyrd 
day after he passyd out of this world to God, full of ver- 
tues, the yere of our Lord ix honderd lxxxviii, and hys 
soule was borne up to Heven with merry songs of aungels, 
all the peple hering that were all at his deth: and his body 
heth at Caunterbury in a worschipful shryne, wher as our 
Lord sheweth for his seruant S. Dunston many faire and 
great myracles ; wherfor our Lord be preysed world with- 
outen End. Amen 

His relicst were removed to Glastonbury about twenty- 
four years after his departure ; and so it is probable, for 
there he was first a brother of the house and afterwards 
abbot: there the Devil came to him dancing, by which the 
Devil’s merriment, Dunstan knew the instant time of the 
death of Edmund, the brother of Athelstane, slain at Puckle 
church, of which the old rhymer, Rob. of Gloucester— 

“ Seynt Dunston was atte Glastonbury tho’ the King sons was, 
“« And put in the same stound|| he west of this cas. 

“ For the Deuill befor him came dawncing an lowgh, 

“ And as hit wer pleying made game enough ; 

“ This hely{ man wiste anon why his joy was, 

“ And that for the Kyng’s harme he made such solas. 


“ Dunstone toward Pruckle cherch dight hymselfe bliue, 
“ So that men tolde hym by the way the Kyng was out of liue.” 


At another time, this merry Devil (or some other) came 


* This legend is in the black letter type: See Weever’s Fun. Mon. edition 
MDCCLXVII, pages 94--96. 
+ According to Capgrave. || Instant. { Holy. 
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to him in another mood in likeness of a bear, and would 
have handled him with rough mittens, as the proverb is, 
yet Dunstan had the better in the conflict, being never 
abashed with such hellish encounter. 


“ Dunstan, as the rest arose through many Sees, 
“ To this Archtipe at last ascending by degrees, 
“ There by his power confirmed, and strongly credit wonne, 
“« To many wondrous things which he before had done, 
“To whom when (as they say) the Deuill once appeared, 
« This man so full of faith not once at all affeared, 


“ Strong conflicts with him had, in myracles most great.’’* 


A great variety of organic remains, consisting chiefly of 
nautili, cornua ammonis, bivalves, &c. have been found 
embedded in the quarries near Torr Hill. 

The town of Glastonbury at this time consists of one spa- 
cious street, forming the principal thoroughfare, intersected 
nearly at right angles by another street of smaller extent ; 
the houses are in general low, but there are several of 
more recent erection and of a respectable appearance, many 
of which in different parts of the town have been built en- 
tirely of the stone taken from the ruins of the abbey.t 

The famous abbot’s inn at Glastonbury, vulgularly called 
the George Inn, was anciently appropriated by the abbots 
as a place of entertainment for pilgrims visiting the shrine 
of St. Dunstan, where they were furnished with all the ne- 
cessaries of life, is now standing, and retains much of its 
original character and decorations; the arms of the Saxon 
kings are fixed over the gate, and almost every house in 
the town presents some parts of the ruins of the abbey: in 
one place is to be seen part of a pillar fixed to a window, 
in others there are pieces of tombs jumbled together in the 
most irregular manner. ‘The old manor house, and the 
tribunal of justice, are interesting relics; and a beautiful 


* Polyolbion—Song 24. 
+ See Gents. Mag. No. elxix, vol. 82, p. 540. 1812. 
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modern building, (which is now called the Abbey) har- 
monizing in its style of architecture with the venerable re- 
mains by wbich it is surrounded, has been erected by the 
present proprietor of the abbey land, Thomas Porch Porch, 
Esq. 

The town is well paved, and lighted under the provisions 
of an Act of Parliament, and plentifully supplied with water 
from a fine spring issuing from the ridge of a hill three 
quarters of a mile distant, and collected in an ancient stone 
reservoir, whence it is conveyed by pipes into the town. 
The principal branches of manufacture are those of stock- 
ings and a coarse sort of gloves, which have superseded the 
manufacture formerly carried on, and at present afford em- 
ployment to several hundred persons in the town and 
neighbourhood. ‘The market days were formerly Tuesday 
and Saturday; the former has been discontinued, and the 
latter is now only for butchers’ meat. The fairs are on the 
Wednesday in Easter week, September 19th (called the 
Torr fair, which is principally for horses), October 10th, 
and the Monday week after St. Andrews’s day. 

It is governed, by charter of Queen Anne, by a mayor, 
recorder, seven superior and sixteen inferior burgesses, as- 
sisted by a town clerk; there are also two coroners and 
other subordinate officers. The mayor, (who is chosen an- 
nually from the superior burgesses), the recorder, (who 
must be a barrister of three years standing), and the late 
mayor, are justices of the peace within the borough. The 
corporation hold quarterly courts of session for the trial of 
offenders within the borough, and a court leet for the hun- 
dred is held in the town. 

Glastonbury comprises the parishes of St. Benedict and 
John the Baptist, and gives name to a peculiar jurisdiction 
which extends over several parishes. The living of St. 
Benedict is a donative annexed to the perpetual curacy of 
St. John’s, jointly endowed with £800. private benefactions, 
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£400. royal bounty, and £600. parliamentary grant; and 
in the peculiar jurisdiction and patronage of the Bishop of 
Bath and Wells. The churchwardens of St. John’s are a 
body corporate with a common seal, and have estates pro- 
ducing at present about £500. per annum, of which part 
was granted in the year 1300. 

The churches are both interesting structures in the late 
style of English architecture, with towers of very graceful 
and highly arched character, of which the former has open 
turrets and battlements, and more decorative than the lat- 
ter, which is however a fine composition. The church 
of St. John is a handsome building with a lofty tower of 
great elegance and beauty. The church of St. Benedict is 
remarkable for architectural elegance. At the intersection 
of the two streets are the remains of the market cross, which 
was a large and curious building of a peculiar style of ar- 
chitecture, but it is now reduced to a part of the central 
column that formerly penetrated the roof of the building 
and terminated in a naked figure. There are places of 
worship for Baptists, the Society of Friends, Wesleyan Me- 
thodists, and Independents, (which has an endowment of 
£80. per annum,) a Presbyterian Meeting House, and there 
is also a National School for Boys, in which thirty are 
instrueted. ‘This school is supported partly by subscrip- 
tion, and partly by an appropriation of £20. per annum 
arising from property bequeathed by James Levinston, in 
1666, for charitable purposes ; a rent-charge of £4. left by 
_ the Earl of Godolphin, is paid to a schoolmistress for teach- 
ing ten children, and £5. per annum, arising from two turn- 
pike deeds assigned by Mrs. Honora Gould, is paid for 
teaching twelve female children to read and sew. 

There are two sets of Almshouses, the Upper and Lower, 
founded by the abbots of the monastery, and since the dis- 
solution they have been supported by an annual grant from 
the crown; the former, which is in a greatly dilapidated 
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state, is inhabited by ten aged men, and the latter, which 
has been lately rebuilt by a grant from the crown, is in- 
habited by ten aged women: attached to each is a small 
chapel, and in the hall of each one additional tenant is al- 
lowed to reside in expectation of the first vacancy. 

Among the many illustrious persons who have been in- 
terred here, are several Saxon kings, with a numerous train 
of noblemen, bishops, abbots, and priors. 

Glastonbury formerly conferred the title of Baron on the 
family of Greville, but which became extinct on the death 
of the late lord without issue. 


| Since the foregoing pages have been printed, a more circum- 
stantial and historical account of the Abbey of Glastonbury,* 
compiled from old authors, has come to hand; and from its 
apparent authenticity, extracts from it are given by way of 
ADDENDA, in order to correct any errors that may appear in 
this short account of the venerable monastery. | 


* Printed at Wells, in tle County of Somerset, by H. W. Ball, 1843. 
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ADDENDA 


This Addenda runs to a much greater extent than it was 
first conceived it would; but as it contains a more satis- 
factory account of that once celebrated Abbey, Glastonbury, 
it may not be considered as a waste of time occupied in 
putting it together : at all events, it is a curious document, 
compiled from ancient authors and scarce books. 


ST. JOSEPH OF ARIMATHEA. 


That noble senator, who is so honorably mentioned by the 
four evangelists, for obtaining of Pilate the body of our Sa- 
viour, and afterwards burying it, was for that noble action im- 
prisoned in a close place by the Jews the very night he 
performed that christian duty, and was thence miraculously 
delivered by an angel the night of our Saviour’s resurrection, 
which so enraged the Jews, that they not only turned him, 
with Lazarus, St. Mary Magdalene, and St. Martha, out of 
Jerusalem; but, putting them in an open vessel without 
stern or tackling, they turned them to sea, when they were 
driven to Marseilles, a city of France, upon the Mediter- 
ranean, whence St. Joseph came into Britain, where he died. 

The old historians say, that he came into Britain in the 
year of Christ 63, and that he brought over with him twelve 
companions, whereof one was his son, who was also called 
Joseph, and according to an old book,* what of one sex, and 
what of the other, 600 persons, amongst whom were his 
wife, his nephew Helazus, from whom it is said our renowned 
king Arthur was descended, and a kinsman, whose name 
was Peter, from whom one Loth descended, who married 
king Arthur’s sister; that St. Joseph was a king, rex oecanie, 
and that divers of this his. great retinue were persons of 


* Sanctus Graal, quoted by some authors. 
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the first rank, some of whom were also called reges, kings, 
&c.; but this book, it appears, is not to be relied on. 

It is said* that the first landing of St. Joseph in this island 
was in Venodocia, now called North Wales, where he and 
his companions, preaching the faith of Christ, were not only 
denied all necessary things for relief and sustenance, but 
their doctrine was rejected, and themselves committed to 
prison by the king or prince of that province, a pagan in- 
fidel; but he and his associates being freed of their impri- 
sonment, and seeing how fruitless a business it was like to 
be to make any longer stay amongst that then so obstinate 
and obdurate a people, he came to that part of the island 
then called Loegria, now England. 

At his first arrival here he assumed the confidence to 
repair to the then British king, Arviragus, to whom he gave 
an account of the design of his journey, which was to bring 
happy news, and the only assured means of eternal happi- 
ness to all that would embrace it. This message, gravely 
and modestly delivered by one filled with the spirit of God, 
and also of a venerable presence, one that renounced all 
worldly designs of power or riches, professor of a religion 
sufficiently recommended in that it deserved the hatred of 
Nero, a prince then infamous beyond any ever mentioned 
in former histories, so wrought upon king Arveragus, that 
he not only gave them leave to convert and save his sub- 
jects, but also extended his liberality so far as to afford them 
a place of retreat, commodious for their quiet and holy de- 
votions, and sufficient for their sustenance, that without dis- 
traction and solicitude they might attend to the worship of 
the true God, and the instruction of all those who were 
willing to take it. 

The place assigned them was an island, rude and uncul- 
tivated, called by the Britons, from its colour, Jms-witryn, 


* Broughton’s Antiquities. 
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that is, the Glassy Island, compassed with woods, bushes, 
and fens, situated in Somersetshire, which in succeeding 
times being cleared from briers, drained and cultivated, it 
was by the inhabitants named Avallonia. from the plenty of 
apples and other fruit growing there. But in after ages, 
when the Saxons had possessed themselves of those parts, 
they resumed the former title, and called it in their own 
language Glaston or Glascon. 


Weary-aLL Hira. 

It is a continued tradition of the inhabitants of Glaston- 
bury, that when St. Joseph and his companions came into 
England out of North Wales, they divided themselves into 
divers companies; and that three only at first went to Jnzs- 
witryn, whereof one was St. Joseph himself. That he and 
his companions coming tired and weary to a hill within half 
a mile of the south-west of Glastonbury, rested themselves 
on the ridge thereof, for which reason that hill is called 
Weary-all-hill ; and that in the very place where they 
rested sprung up the miraculous thorn mentioned in p. 20, 
of which thorn more hereafter. 

When the rest of the associates of St. Joseph understood 
where he and his companions had their settlement, they also 
repaired thither ; and being all assembled together, they 
set up their rest in the adjoining place, where the late Ab- 
bey of Glastonbury stood. A short time after they had been 
there, they were admonished by the Archangel St. Gabriel, 
in a vision, to build a church in honour of the holy mother 
of God and perpetual virgin: upon which they immediately 
built an oratory of barked alder, or wicker wands, wound 
and twisted together, with a roof of straw, or rather hay or 
rushes. 

Joseph and his companions converted a great number of 
pagans to the faith of Christ; and they behaved themselves 
as all holy missionaries did in those days, through all places 
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exhorting men to fly from the wrath to come, and made 
use of their retreat only as a place of repose. After this 
manner of living they ended their days in the island of 
Inis-witryn, having been supported by the liberality of king 
Arviragus, who for their subsistence bestowed upon each 
of them a hide of land, twelve hides in the whole, which 
donation of his was confirmed to them after his death by 
his two successors, Marius and Coillus, who, as some report, 
were converted to the faith of Christ. 

Though it is said that this island became after the death 
of St. Joseph and his companions a den of wild beasts till 
St. Lucius’s days; yet it is certain they left some disciples 
behind them, or else how could St. Elvanus, called Aval- 
lonius, (because he was either bred or born at Glastonbury) 
and Medwinus Belga, (that is to say, of Wells) be instructed 
in christianity ? It is evident that S¢. Joseph and his brethren 
left disciples behind them who continued christianity in the 
island, or its neighbourhood, till king Lucius’s days, who 
spread it through all his kingdom. 

Two legates, Phaganus and Damianus, travelling through 
Britain, teaching, preaching, and baptizing, were informed 
that Joseph and his brethren, about one hundred years be- 
fore, had in some measure spread the seed of the christian 
faith, in the south-western part of the kingdom, and that 
they at last retired to Inis-witryn, and there died. Finding 
out this sacred place, these legates, about the year of Christ 
183, penetrated into this holy island, where they found an 
ancient church, and having found this oratory were filled 
with joy; and searching diligently the sacred place, they 
found the holy cross, the figure of our redemption, together 
with several other signs declaring that, that place had been 
formerly the habitation of christians. After this, they found 
the antiquity of the coming of Joseph and his brethren 
thither ; and also the acts and lives of them there, how re- 
ligiously they lived, and how three pagan kings ministered 
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necessaries by a certain portion of land for their mainten- 
ance. To this oratory they added another of stone, which 
they dedicated to the honour of our Lord, and his apostles 
St. Peter and St. Paul. After that, Phaganus and Damia- 
nus built an oratory in honour of St. Michael the Archangel, 
and they obtained of Pope Eleutherius indulgences for all 
such who devoutly visited those three holy places. ‘These 
holy men lived here nine years ; and in memory of the first 
twelve in the time of Joseph of Arimathea, they chose twelve 
of their company to dwell in that island as enchorets, in 
little cells and caves, who met often together every day, 
that they might the more devoutly perform their divine 
offices; and as the three pagan kings had long before 
granted the said island, with its appurtenances, to the first 
twelve disciples of Christ, so did Phaganus and Damianus 
obtain of king Lucius to have it confirmed for ever to these 
their twelve companions, and others their successors after 
them. Thus was established a succession of twelve devout 
persons, which continued there without interruption till the 
coming of St. Patrick, the apostle of Ireland, to that place 
in the 439, where he passed thirty years or more of the 
later part of his life. The twelve successors of the disciples 
of Phaganus and Damianus were all descended of noble 
families, and men of so great sanctity, that St. Patrick, who 
was a wonder himself for piety, says he was not worthy to 
untie the latchets of their shoes. ‘They chose St. Patrick 
for their superior, and informed him of all they knew of 
the island. Whereupon, after he he had reduced them to 
a ceenobitical way, that is to say, brought his religious to 
live in community and in common under the same roof, 
(for till then they lived singly in huts, dens, and caves,) he 
took one of the twelve, Wellias, with him, and with great 
difficulty they went up together the Torr, where he found 
the ancient oratory of St. Michael almost in ruins; and 
finding by an old book that the chapel there had been built 
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by revelation, and held in vast veneration by Phaganus and 
Damianus, he and his companions spent there three months, 
during which time he had on a certain night a vision of our 
Saviour Christ himself, who signified to him that he was to 
honor the same Archangel in the same place; for a testi- 
mony of the certainty of which vision his left arm withered, 
and was not restored till he had acquainted the rest of the 
brethren below with what he had seen 

St. Patrick’s vision being thus by miracle confirmed, his 
religious below were convinced that the chapel on that hill 
was likewise chosen by God for the exercise of christian 
devotion. Whereupon the holy men Arnulphus and Ogmar, 
two Irish monks whom he brought with him out of Ireland, 
desired to go up the hill and remain constantly there, at- 
tending on the said chapel, where they not only lived but 
ended their days. St. Patrick afterwards appointed that 
two brethren should reside on that hill for ever, except suc- 
ceeding prelates for future ages should for just reason ordain 
otherwise. 

Because the ascent was so difficult, being overgrown with 
briars, bushes, trees, and other clutter, he granted a hun- 
dred days of indulgence to all those, who, out of a pious 
intention, should, with axes and other instruments, clear 
the passage of the aforesaid mountain on all sides, that 
devout christians might have a freer entrance to visit the 
church of the blessed Virgin Mary, that of the two apostles, 
and this oratory of St. Michael. 

Husbandmen and labourers not only cleared the hill of 
the trees, bushes, and other clutter, but likewise planted the 
neighbouring valley with fruits, particularly apple trees, 
from whence, being cultivated, the island got the name of 
the Isle of Avalon, and the British word Avalla, which sig- 
nifies apples; and St. Patrick having repaired St. Michael’s 
chapel, on the top of the Torr, which from that time was 
called the Hill of St. Michael, or St. Michael’s Mount, to 
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the time of the Reformation, after which it was called the 
Torr, from the tower, the only part of the Chapel left 
standing ; and having rebuilt the worn out wattled chapel 
of our blessed Lady, St. Patrick’s exemplary life, and the 
holy lives of his companions, together with the sanctity of 
his predecessors who there lay buried, raised the isle to that 
reputation, that it became (about the year 480) a noted pil- 
grimage for pious persons to repair thither out of devotion. 

St. Benignus followed the example of St. Patrick, and 
retired to Avalon, and there, after the death of St. Patrick, 
succeeded him as Abbot, where he had for his contempo- 
raries, St. Kolum-Killa, and St. Gildas Albanius, who added 
a new lustre to this abbey :—[It is uncertain whether either 
of them became abbots.] 

About the year 580, St. David took a journey to Avalon, 
accompanied by several of his suffragan bishops, with an 
intention to repair the ruins of the monastery, and conse- 
crate the church again, but he was deterred from such a 
design (as mentioned in page 5); upon which, the prepa- 
rations for a consecration came to nothing, and the miracle 
divinely wrought, being known publicly, increased the ad- 
miration. St. David, increasing the number of the holy 
persons there, added a chapel on the east side of this church, 
and consecrated it to the honour of the blessed virgin, the 
altar of which he adorned with a sapphire of inestimable 
value ; and lest the place or quantity of the former church 
should come to be forgotten, there was a pillar erected in 
a line drawn through the two eastern corners of the Church 
to the south, which divided the chapel fromit. This story, 
was engraved upon a plate of brass, and fixed to a pillar 
in the great Abbey Church of Glastonbury, where it con- 
tinued till the dissolution of the Abbey in the time of Henry 
the Eighth, and to it a model of the wattled oratory built 
by Joseph of Arimathea was annexed.* 


* See Samme’s Antiquities of Ancient Britain. 
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About twelve years after St. David had been at Avalon, 
the renowned king Arthur, having been mortally wounded 
in the rebellion of his nephew Mordred, was carried to the 
Abbey, that he might after his death be buried among the 
saints who had reposed there from the beginning of christ- 
ianity. Before his death he gave to the Monastery Brent 
Marsh and Pouldon, and other lands, to the value of five 
hundred marks, a vast benefaction in those days, which the 
pagan Angli took away, but afterwards, being converted to 
the faith, restored with advantage. 

Among others, the king of Damnonia (Devonshire) upon 
the petition of Morgaret alias Worgery, gave or restored in 
the year 601, lands containing five families (quinque cessata) 
to this Abbey. This grant was subscribed by Manverne or 
Manuto, a bishop then living there, and the said Abbot ; 
but the king’s name was worn out of the writing by age.* 
But it is probable his name was recovered by the editors of 
the Monasticon, who say a king, named Domp restored and 
confirmed five hides of land in Jnis-witrine to the brethren 
living there. 

About the year 605 St. Austin the monk came to the 
isle of Avalon, and being Archbishop of all England, he 
changed the institute of the monks, and appointed them the 
rule of St. Benedict, so it is said by many ancient writers ; + 
but it did not gain general credit even among Catholics. 
Those who disbelieve it say it was impossible St. Benedict’s 
rule should be so soon received in this monastery, for that 
the monks here must have been Britons. 

Bede says, that the Britons opposed St. Austin in every 
thing, so it cannot be imagined that they would receive any 
rule prescribed by him, and the kingdom of the West Sax- 


* According to Malmesbury. 
+ See Dugdale & Dodsworth’s Monasticon, and Antiquities of Glastonbury ; 
see also Selden, who quotes William of Malmesbury for it, who died in the 
year 1142. 
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ons did not receive Christianity till after the death of St. 
Austin, and it is well known that Glastonbury was in the 
kingdom of the West Saxons; besides, Birthwaldus, as ap- 
pears by an ancient writer,* was the first Saxon abbot many 
years after, which shows that the British monks still con- 
tinued at Glastonbury, and for that reason it cannot be sup- 
posed that they received St. Benedict’s rule. 

Some twenty-five years after, St. Paulinus, the first 
Archbishop of York, in the Saxons’ time, with St. Austin, 
lived in this monastery with the monks there, and made 
new buildings or reparations there for them, amongst which 
was the Old Church, which he built with timber, and 
covered it with lead.t 

As the buildings and revenues of this Abbey increased, 
so did the number of the monks; so that at the dissolution 
of this house in the time of Henry the Eighth, there were 
a hundred monks, twelve of whom were appointed to keep 
choir, and constantly to perform all other church duties, in 
St. Joseph’s Chapel, so called, not that it was dedicated to 
him, but because he built it. 

There was a church-yard belonging to this chapel suf- 
ficiently large to contain 1000 graves, where St. Joseph and 
his eleven companions were buried, and all the successors 
of St. Phaganus and Damianus till St. Patrick’s time, also 
St. Patrick himself, and his disciple St. Pincius, and St. 
Gildas, the British historiagrapher. 

In that church and church yard, and about it, ‘ the pave- 
ment, the altars under, above and within, were so heaped 
with holy relics thronged together, that in all that church- 
yard, sixteen feet from the top, there is no place that was 
without the bodies of saints, for which reason the church- 
yard was called Sanctum Cæmiterium, the holy church-yard,” 
in the middle of which they built another chapel in honour 


* Willis. 
+ See Broughton’s Antiquities of Glastonbury. 
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of St. Michael, St. Joseph of Arimathea, and the saints in 
general that rested there. Under the altar they heaped 
the bones of the dead, and the relics (though unknown) of 
the saints, in great multitudes, and appointed an especial 
mass of the church-yard should be daily celebrated in it. 
From this Glastonbury obtained the name of Roma Secunda, 
(a second Rome); and it was renowned like Rome itself, 
for as that became famous for its multitude of martyrs, so 
did this for its multitude of confessors buried there. 

In such reverence was this church and church-yard held 
where these were interred, “that our forefathers did not 
dare to use any idle discourse, or to spit therein, without 
great necessity ; enemies and wicked men were not suffered 
to be buried therein: neither did any bring any hawk, dog, 
or horse, upon the ground, for if they did, it was observed 
that they immediately died. The church was for its an- 
tiquity called Hald Church; and the men of those days had 
nothing more formidable than to swear by this old Church. 
And for the relief and entertainment of devout pilgrims re- 
sorting to this holy place, there was not only an hospital 
built at Glastonbury, but likewise in other places, where 
they were entertained gratis. There were two such in the 
neighbourhood,—one called the Chaple of Playsters, near 
Box, a town in Wiltshire, near the Bath; and the other 
, without Lafford’s Gate, 


was a great house, called 
near Bristol.” 


THE BENEFACTIONS OF SEVERAL KINGS To THIS ABBEY. 

Kenwalch, the second christian king of the West Saxons, 
but the seventh from its first being erected into a kingdom 
in the year 675, which was the 29th of his reign, bestowed 
Ferramore and other possessions upon it. 

Kentwyn, the tenth king of that kingdom, who began to 
reign in 680, gave the manor of West Montaton, &c., freed 
them from all secular service, gave them liberty of choosing 
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their own superiors, and called their Abbey ‘ the mother 
of saints.” 

Cedwella, or, as some write him, Kenewalla, king Kent- 
wyn’s immediate successor, in the year 681 confirmed to 
this Abbey Bishop Hebba’s gift of Lantocay, and bestowed 
some land himself upon them. And this he did when he 
was yet a pagan ; for it was after he had thus endowed the 
Monastery of Glastonbury, that he went to Rome, and there 
received baptism from the hands of St. Sergius the First, 
(then Pope), where he was christened by the name of 
Peter, and afterwards was canonized for a saint. 

King INA, who succeeded Cedwalla, went beyond 
all his predecessors in his munificence to this Abbey; 
for in the year 708 he demolished all the old ruinous 
buildings, and re-built the Abbey. This was the fourth 
time of its building: the first time being the first planting 
of christianity by Joseph of Arimathea ; the second by St. 
David, Archbishop of Menevia ; which being again in ruins 
was raised up again by twelve well-affected men in the 
north The great Abbey of the Church this king re-built, 
and caused it to be consecrated anew, and dedicated it to 
God, in honour of the blessed Virgin, and the two Apostles 
St. Peter and St. Paul. One of the chapels belonging to it, 
which has been thought to have been St. Joseph’s, he gar- 
nished over with gold and silver, and gave to it ornaments 
and vessels of gold and silver plate, (as is before mentioned 
in p. 7,) of considerable cost. Nor did this munificent 
prince stop his bountiful hand here ; for he bestowed upon 
the Abbey the manors of Brent, Sowy, Poulton, and other 
possessions. And by the same charter, which is dated in 
the year of Christ, 725, whereby he granted to the monks 
these possessions, he confirmed to them whatever had been 
at any time given to them by any of his predecessors, and 
styled the Abbey of Glastonbury in that charter, Ecclesia 
Britannie prima, et fons et origo totius religionis: and he 
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also granted them very great privileges, and exemption from 
the Bishop’s authority. 

This charter has been by some modern historians * con- 
sidered not to be authentic; but in Harpfield there is a 
charter of king Henry the Second, who in the year 1184, 
or soon after, began to build anew the Abbey of Glaston- 
bury, it having been consumed by fire in the year 1171, 
confirming to it all the charters and privileges granted to 
the Monastery by any of his predecessors, among whom he 
names king Jna’s. 

In the year 729 Ethelred succeeded Ina, who, together 
with his queen Fridogida, became a bountiful benefactor to 
the Abbey. 

Cuthred came after Ethelred, who bestowed three hides 
of land, at a place called Ure, upon Turnbert, the then 
Abbot ; and confirmed to him and his monastery all the 
possessions and privileges granted to them by any of his 
predecessors. Kenwulph, the next Saxon king but one to 
Cuthred, bestowed five hides of land upon them, called 
Waudaton, and other possessions at Huneresbury. And many 
other kings and queens, not only of the West Saxons, but 
of other kingdoms of the Heptarchy, Archbishops, Bishops, 
many Dukes, and of the nobility of both sexes, who thought 
themselves happy in increasing the revenues of Glastonbury 
Abbey, and to obtain a place of sepulture there. 

Although the Abbey suffered much in the ninth and 
tenth centuries by the incursions of the Danes, yet it was 
not destroyed; for it was miraculously preserved from their 
pagan fury, by two of the Danes being stricken blind. 

King Edmund, the twenty-sixth king of the West Saxons 
and twenty-seventh monarch of the English, being willing 
to restore the Abbey to its ancient splendour, made Dunstan 
Abbot of it, and permitted him to make free use of his 
treasure to rebuild it; upon which Dunstan, in the year of 


* Stillingfleet, Collier, &e, 
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Christ 942, laid the foundations and designed the offices ; 
and in a short time finished a noble monastery, into which 
he brought a congregation of new monks, and from among 
them were assumed Bishops, Archbishops, and Abbots, to 
many neighbouring monasteries.* From Dunstan bringing 
to this Monastery a new congregation of monks, arises the 
notion of his introducing Benedictines there ; but it appears 
from the charter of Ina, the monks at Glastonbury in the 
year 725 were of the Benedictine order, and the Benedictine 
rule began to be observed there while St. Austin was Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. So that by the liberality of Edmund, 
and the diligence of Dunstan, such a Monastery was built 
as England had never seen the like for such regular monks, 
and such a number of manors belonging to it, and so con- 
veniently situated. 

In the year 944, king Edmand granted St. Dunstan, and 
his monks, a charter, not only confirming all the privileges 
and donations formerly granted to their predecessors ; but 
discharged them from several burdens, duties, contributions, 
and subjections; and gave them right and power to receive 
fines, punish malefactors, and of enjoying their lands as 
free from all claims as he enjoyed his own, especially the 
town of Glastonbury itself. 

St. Dunstan having highly offended king Edwy for having 
reproved him on the day of his coronation for incest, and 
other high crimes he that day committed, Edwy removed 
that prelate from his Abbey, and made one Elsy Abbot of 
Glastonbury in his room, (as some authors have it); but 
otherst say, he not only sent St. Dunstan into banishment, 
but turned all his monks out of their Monastery, and sup- 
plied their places with married priests, by which means the 
Abbey became a seminary of secular priests.§ Yet it appears 

* Capgrave. 


+ Baker and Speed. 
§ According to Bohun. 
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that Edwy had some regard for this venerable place; for 
he bestowed upon it, in the year of Christ 956, some pos- 
sessions at a place called Parthenebergue, and other lands in 
other places. But these married priests could not have 
continued in the Abbey more than sixteen years, if they 
staid there so long, king Edwy coming to the crown only 
in the year 955; and it is agreed by all writers that his 
brother Edgar, by the advice of St. Dunstan, St. Oswald, 
and other prelates, in the year 971 removed the then mar- 
ried priests out of the several Cathedrals, Priories, and 
Abbeys, those priests were posscssed of, and replaced the 
Benedictine monks in their former houses, from whence 
they had been removed by the Danes, or king Edwy’s re- 
vengeful spite to St. Dunstan. But it has been thought that 
the married clergy continued not more than eleven years at 
Glastonbury; for Brithelme, at that time Bishop of Wells, 
(before his election to that see a monk of Glastonbury), in 
the year 961 gave the jurisdiction of all the country round 
about Glastonbury to that Abbey ; and ordained an Arch- 
deaconry to govern it, to which one of the monks was to 
be elected yearly, which he could not have done had not 
the monks then been restored; and besides which, in the 
year 963, king Edgar bestowed upon this Abbey the manor 
of Stoure alias Stowreminster, and twenty hides of land in 
other places. And he granted several charters to the Abbey ; 
some conveying to the Abbot and his monks more lands, 
and some enlarging their privileges. That charter which 
is dated at London, in the year 971, adds to the privileges 
granted by his father, king Edmund, Socam and Sacam, on 
Strond and on Streams, on Wode and on Feld, that is to 
say,—liberty to determine pleas and correct delinquents on 
strand and on stream, in wood and in field, above ground 
and under ground; Hundredsitena, which was a privilege 
of sanctuary in the limits of the hundred; Galle Horde, 
which signifies the appropriating to their own use any hid- 
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den treasure found within their territories; Forestall, that 
is to say, intercepting provisions coming to their market ; 
and Bufan, Corderan, Beneoderan, Flemeeneforde, Ham- 
socna, Gbith Bruie, and Fridisbruie, which are terms of 
franchises, but the interpretation of which are scarcely to 
be found in books. And besides which, any monk of that 
Monastery who met a malefactor going to the gallows, in 
any part of the kingdom, could take him out of the hands 
of the executioner, and give him his pardon. And also 
this charter of king Edgar exempts this Monastery, and the 
parishes of Street, Mireling, Budule, Shaperwick, Sorvy, and 
the several chapels within the said parishes, to wit, those of 
Beckery, called Little Ireland. Godeney, Mortimsey, Farra- 
mere, Padonberge, and Adredery, from the ordinary juris- 
diction of the Bishop, except some things, with a salvo to 
the Church of Rome, and that of Canterbury. 

King Edgar granted another charter* to the Abbey of 
Glastonbury, that the monks should always be the electors 
of their own Abbot, who was to be chosen out of their own 
body. The king reserved to himself the power of conferring 
the crozier or pastoral staff on the person elected. All con- 
troversies, as well in secular as ecclesiastical matters, should 
be determined in the Abbot’s court. The Bishop of Wells, 
the ordinary in Somersetshire, should exercise no jurisdic- 
tion over them, to call their priests to his synods, or to suspend 
any of them from the divine office. 

These charters of privileges, with many other immunities, 
were first confirmed in a synod of bishops and nobles in 
London, and which were afterwards sent to Rome, where 
they were also confirmed by a bull of Pope John XIII. 

One, if not both these charters, king Edgar carried him- 
self to Glastonbury ; and that it might be perpetually valid, 
he, at the delivery of it, laid his sceptre, which was curiously 
made of ivory, upon the altar, together with the charter ; 

* Mentioned by Cressy in his Church History. 
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after which, he caused the sceptre to be cut into two pieces, 
(lest some succeeding Abbots should sell or give it away), 
one-half he left with the Abbot, and the other he kept him- 
self: this he did in the year of Christ 974, in the fifteenth 
year of his reign, at which time Ælfhard or Ailfstanus was 
Abbot. 

King Egelred or Ethelred, Edgar’s second son, bestowed 
upon Stgegar, then abbot, six hides of land at Anstanclff, 
one hide at Sitebeorge, a manor at Pucklechurch, containing 
thirty hides of land, and a home he bought for forty marks 
of gold in Wilton. 

King Edmund the second, surnamed Ironside, having 
been mortally wounded by the treacherous Duke Elrick in 
the year 1016, bequeathed seventeen hides of land to this 
abbey, and his body to be buried there. 

King Canute the Dane, about the year 1030, went to 
Glastonbury to see the tomb of King Edmund Ironside, 
whom he used to call his brother, and there gave a very 
rich pall to lay on Edmund’s tomb, embroidered with apples 
of gold and pearls, and at the same time confirmed all tke 
privileges that his predecessor had granted to that monas- 
tery. 

There is nothing remarkable of this Abbey from the death 
of Canute to the Conquest, in the year 1066, when Wiliam 
the Conqueror maimed the Manastery in its possessions, and 
oppressed the poor monks to the last degree in their liberty 
and properties: he seized on many of their manors, and 
bestowed them on his court favourites. Among other places 
which he by force took from them, was their possessions at 
Wilton, which he gave to Geoffrey de Magan Villa; and 
upon one Harding, the son of Aednoth, a mighty man and 
great lawyer in those days, he bestowed the manors of Mel- 
hurst and Lyme, which, with other possessions, were re- 
covered by the care and industry of Herlewinus,* who 


* Herlewinus was the 35th Abbot, and governed the Abbey for nineteen 
years, and died in 1120. 
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became Abbot about thirty-six years after. He also took 
from them several manors, such as Tintanhall and Lodares- 
burgh ; and from the last of which was afterwards built the 
Priory of Montacute. He quartered soldiers upon them ; 
and being jealous of his new subjects, he, between Easter 
and Whitsuntide, after he came to the crown, carried over 
into Normandy the principal men of the nation, among 
whom was Egelnoth, then the Abbot of Glastonbury, whom 
he deposed, placing one Turstine,* a Cluniack monk of Caen 
in Normandy, in his stead. 

Turstine being a weak but a busy prodigal person, wasted 
the revenues of the Abbey, and altered several of the ancient 
statutes and customs of the house; and amongst other 
things, he compelled his monks to lay aside the old Gre- 
gorian song, used in that Monastery time out of mind, and 
imposed upon them a new sort of church song, invented by 
one Wiliam Fiscamp, a Norman. He pinched them in 
their diet, and was so tyrannical over the poor monks, that 
they refused to submit to many of his innovations ; upon 
which he brought in soldiers to subdue them, who suddenly 
and in a rage breaking into the Chapter House, made the 
poor monks affrighted religiously to fly into the Church, 
even to the high altar, where they shot, not sparing to hit 
the crosses, images, and shrines, and run one of the monks 
through the body as he embraced the altar, and slew him; 
and another was slain with an arrow, lying as it were hidden 
under the altar. The others, constrained of necessity, de- 
fended themselves with the forms and candlesticks of the 
church, so that, although they were sorely wounded, they 
drove the soldiers behind the choir; but besides the two 
that were slain, fourteen more of the monks were wounded, 
and some of the soldiers also. Upon enquiring into this 


* Turstine succeeded in the year 1083, and continued Abbot also for nine_ 
teen years, and expended vast sums on the Monastery. 
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matter, it was found that the Abbot was only to blame, 
upon which the Conqueror removed him, and sent him back 
to Caen into banishment ; and in order to make the Abbey 
some amends, he confirmed to them some lands they had at 
Middleton, Fulbroe, Burwes, Burnington, Lyme, Blake- 
ford, and Winton, which the monks complained to have 
been unjustly taken from them. However, this unworthy 
Abbot got his Abbey again, after the death of the Conqueror, 
of his son William Rufus, buying it of him for 500 pounds 
of silver. 

By reason of this fray, several of the monks withdrew 
from the Monastery, and were charitably received by some 
bishops into their palaces, where they continued till Turs- 
tine’s death, after which they returned; and the Abbey began 
again to flourish, by the prudent management of Herlewinus, 
his successor, who was made Abbot about the year 1102. 
This prelate not only purchased several of the possessions 
that had been alienated in the time of the Conqueror from 
the Abbey, but he began to build the church anew, which 
having been standing at that time nearly four hundred years, 
Was again run into decay. 

Henry de Blois, the next successor but one to Herlewinus, 
nephew to king Henry J, and brother to king Stephen, had 
great interest at court, which he employed in benefitting 
the Abbey; for understanding that the manors of Melles, 
Uffaculum, Camelarton, Domerham, and some other tene- 
ments in the parishes of Siston, Ashcote, and Pedewell, 
formerly belonged to this Monastery, he recovered them of 
his uncle, king Henry, in the year 1126, and obtained a 
confirmation of the manor of Offcolme from his brother, 
king Stephen, in the year 11386, which had been violently 
taken from the monks in the time of the Conqueror. 

Little occurs respecting this Abbey from this time till 
the year 1171,* when a fire happened which consumed it; 


* According to Stow. 
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but it appears this fire did not happen till thirteen years 
after, that is to say in the year 1184,* at which time the 
whole monastery, except part of the Abbot’s lodgings and 
the steeple, was consumed.t Upon this, king Henry II. 
sent Ralph Fitz-Stephen, one of his chamberlains, (see p. 8) 
there, to take care of the revenues; who began and in a 
great measure finished a new church, and the offices of the 
house. And during the time Fitz-Stephen was so employed, 
king Henry carefully examined and searched into the truth 
and authority of the ancient charters and privileges granted 
to the Abbey ; and finding them to be authentic, confirmed 
whatever had been granted to it by any of his ancestors or 
predecessors. King Henry did not hve to see the 
buildings of the Abbey finished, which were not perfected 
till nearly five years after his death, (which happened in 
the year 1193,) in the reign of his son, Richard the First, 
whilst Henry de Saliaco was Abbot there, in whose time 
the tombs of king Arthur, and his wife, queen Gwinever, 
were found. 

King Richard the First having been taken prisoner in 
Germany, on his return from the Holy Land, Henry the 
Sixth, then the western emperor, enjoined Leopold, duke of 
Austria, who had taken the king prisoner, that one of the 
conditions of his release should be, to make Savaricus his 
kinsman, who was then in England, Archdeacon of Nor- 
thampton, Bishop of Bath and Wells, and to annex the 
Abbotship of Glastonbury to that Bishopric. Upon which, 
Henry de Saluco, then the Abbot of Glastonbury, was pro- 
moted to the see of Worcester, then vacant by the death of 
Robert Fitz-Ralph, bishop of that place, and Savaricus re- 
stored the city of Bath to the crown. Savaricus having thus 
succeeded Henry de Saluco in the Abbey of Glastonbury, 
annexed it to the see of Wells, styling himself Bishop of 


* According to Leland and others. 
+ According to Willis, 
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Glastonbury. Upon this, a great controversy ensued, and 
the monks elected in the year 1199 William Pica for their 
Abbot, which election was warmly contested, even to ex- 
communication ; upon this, Pica repaired to Rome, to the 
Pope, and died there,—and Savaricus did not long survive, 
for he died in the year 1205. 

Joseline, his successor in the see of Wells, continued his 
claim to the Abbey, which he kept on foot for twelve years, 
and then this contention was ended by the monks parting 
with, to the Bishopric of Wells, the manors of Winchcomb, 
Puckle Church, and Cranner, and the patronage of the 
benefices of Winchcomb, Pucklechurch, Ashbury, Christ- 
Malford, Buckland, and Blackford, which agreement was 
made at Shaftesbury, the 8th day after the feast of St. John 
the Evangelist, in the year 1218. 

In the year 1276, on the llth day of September, fifty- 
eight years after this agreement, there happened a dreadful 
earthquake, which threw down St. Michael’s Church upon 
the Zorr, but was afterwards rebuilt ; though it is said that 
this Church upon the Torr fell in king Henry the Eighth’s 
time with the Abbey.* 

But it is uncertain by whom and when it was rebuilt, 
and it is probable that the Abbey itself, was much damaged 
by that earthquake ; for it appears that Geoffrey Tremont, 
who became Abbot in the year 1363, began in his time the 
great hall, and made the Chapter House in the middle. 

Walter de Tanton, his successor, made the front of the 
choir. 

Walter Monington, who was the next Abbot but two, 
made the vault of the choir, and the presbytery, which he 
also enlarged. 

John Chinnock, who succeeded Monington, perfected the 
great hall and chapter house, which Tremont had begun, 
and new-built the cloister, dormitory, and fratery ; all which 


* See the Monasticon. 
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buildings could scarcely have so run to ruin in less than 
190 years, had they not have been shattered by the earth- 
quake. 

King Henry the Eighth having cast off the Pope’s au- 
thority, and declared himself supreme head of the Church 
of England, by the advice of Cromwell, (his vicar-general 
of all spiritualities under himself,) either by threats, violence, 
or tyranny, or else by presents, promises, and persuasions, 
seized upon all the monasteries of the kingdom, of which a 
full account is given in several ancient books of authority.* 

Richard Whiting, Abbot of this Monastery, had sufficient 
courage to maintain his conscience, and run to the last ex- 
tremity; and it appears neither bribery, nor terror, nor any 
other dishonourable motives, could prevail upon him to sur- 
render his Abbey,—for which he suffered death, (p. 18). 

He was executed on the 14th of November,t 1539; and 
shortly after this the monks were turned out of the Monas- 
tery into the wide world to seek their fortunes; and this 
rich and goodly Abbey, surpassing all other Abbeys in 
England (except Westminster) in value and antiquity, 
having been the burial-place of kings, nobles, and other 
illustrious persons, was by sacrilegious hands demolished— 
insomuch that little remains but the ruins. Nothing of the 
venerable pile appears from the time it was pulled down to 

_ Edward the Sixth’s days; and so it is probable it laid waste 
and desolate nearly a dozen years. 

The Abbey was granted by king Edward, on the 4th of 
June, in the fourth year of his reign, 1550, to Edward Sey- 
mour, duke of Somerset; but he enjoyed it only one year, 
seven months, and twenty days, being beheaded on Tower 
hill, on the 24th day of January, 1551. 

* Dr. Saunder’s Schisma, Dugdale’s Warwickshire, Dr. Keylis’s Refor- 


mation, Tanner Notitia Monasticon, Collier’s Ecclesiastical History, vol. ii,— 


and many others. 
+ According to Dr. Saunders; but, according to Collington, on the 22nd 
of the same month. t See Fuller’s History of Abbeys. 
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Queen Mary, restoring several religious orders to their 
ancient mansions, gave the monks of Glastonbury some 
hopes of raising their Abbey again. And it appears, that 
by her Majesty’s and Cardinal Pole’s encouragement, John 
Fecknam, Abbot of Westminster, having procured a warrant 
from the lord treasurer, began to build and repair at Glas- 
tonbury to a considerable expense. ‘The project, however, 
was stopped; but whether the shortness of the Queen’s 
reign, or the impracticability of the attempt, made it mis- 
carry, does not appear.t 


The following is a descriptive account of the Ruins of the 
Abbey, and of the Abbey of Glastonbury :§— 

The Inclosure of the Abbey was of a triangular figure, shut 
up with strong high stone walls, it contained about sixty 
acres in circuit, and it stood upon a little sort of a rise at 
the foot of the Zorr, by which it was bounded on the east ; 
on the south it was bounded by a marshy ground called 
Allar Moor, and on the west and north by the town of Glas- 
tonbury, the walls of the Abbey making one side of the 
walls of the town. 

The great Entrance into the Abbey was on the west, and 
led to the Chapel of St. Joseph and the great Church. On 
the north, and inclining to the west, stood this Church and 
Chapel; on the south side of the Church stood the cloister ; 
and on the north side of the cloister, the hall or great re- 
fectory; south of the great refectory stood the Abbot’s 
apartment ; and west of the Abbot’s apartment the kitchen. 
Where the sacristy and treasury, the chapter house, fratery, 
and infirmary, the guest-house, library, and scriptorium, the 


+ Collier 

§ The Editors of the Monasticon have given in the first vol. two views, one 
of which contains a prospect of the town, and a view of the remaining ruins 
of the Abbey ; and the other the platform, with letters of reference to the 
enclosure, with its venerable remains. 
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common room, eleemosynarium, and wardrobe, the lavatory, 
the king’s lodgings, the apartment for secular priests and 
clerks of our Lady, the boys’ apartment, and their school— 
stood—was not exactly known, there being no sign or mark 
of those buildings remaining, the stones and rubbish being 
taken away for the benefit of a tenant. 

The figure of the Church, as appeared by the remains, 
was built in the form of across. The length of the lower 
part of it was sixty-two paces to the intersection, the head 
of the cross was sixteen paces long and twenty-eight paces 
broad, the choir was fifty paces long, and the breadth of the 
Church thirty paces. The length of the Church, with St. 
Joseph’s Chapel, extended 200 paces, or 580 feet, which 
was a greater length than any Cathedral in England,* ex- 
cepting St. Paul’s; and it was well stored with chapels and 
altars, though the names of them, except five, are not known. 
The high altar, St. Joseph’s Chapel, and the Chapel in the 
Holy Church-yard, are said to have been built in honour of 
St. Michael, St. Joseph of Arimathea, and the saints in 
general that rested there. 

The five Chapels,—first, that of St. Edgar, which stood 
just behind the choir, which was built shortly before the 
dissolution of the Abbey, having been begun by Abbot 
Breere, and finished by Abbot Whiting. In the north 
alley of the choir stood St. Mary’s Chapel; on the 
south side, St. Andrew’s; on the north side of the nave 
stood the Chapel of our Lady of Loretto; and on the south 
end of the nave stood the Chapel of the Holy Sepulchre. 

This Church was no less famous for approved and au- 
thentic relics than it was for its stately and magnificent 
fabric ; for, besides the bodies of the Saints buried in and 
about the Church, in the Holy Church Yard, and Chapel 


belonging to it, there was a number of other noted relics, 


* According to Willis. 
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some of which related to the Old and New Testament. 
Amongst those which related to the Old Testament, there 
was a piece of Rachel’s sepulchre; some part or piece of 
Moses’s altar, whereon he poured the oil ; a part of Moses’s 
rod, whereby he led the Children of Israel out of Egypt; 
manna, &c. Amongst those things which related to our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ and the New Testament, 
there were two small pieces of his cradle; some of the gold 
which the wise men offered when they came to adore him; 
some pieces of the bread of those five loaves with which 
Jesus fed 5000 men; some of our Lord’s hair; one thorn 
of the crown of thorns; some pieces of his cross and sepul- 
chre. There were some things that related to the blessed 
Virgin ; as some of her milk, some of her hair, one thread 
of her garment, &c. There was a bone of St. John the 
Baptist’s fore-finger; a small bone of his head ; a large bone 
of St. Peter the Apostle, and two of his teeth, &c.; a tooth 
of St. Paul, and some of his bones; and besides these, a 
multitude of relics of other apostles, martyrs, confessors, 
and virgins. 

In the Monasticon there is an inventory of eight chapters 
of these relics, which were procured and presented to this 
Abbey chiefly by these three kings, Ethelstan, Edmund, 
senior, and St. Edgar ; by these three dukes, Elnoth, Alphar 
and Ethelstan; by Earl Elstan ; Poppa, Archbishop of 
Treves; Brithwold, Bishop of Winchester; Britwyne, the 
Bishop of Wells; Seaffric, Bishop of Chichester; Henry 
Blois, Bishop of Winchester; and by Tictan, Abbot, and 
Eustachius, prior, of Glastonbury ; and by a certain noble 
matron named Ælswitha ; all of whom were great bene- 
factors to this monastery.* 

The Abbey was well furnished with ancient and curious 
monuments, that is to say, six kings and a queen, five dukes, 
four Bishops, sixteen Abbots, with the three following who 


* See the Monasticon. 
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were buried in the chapter house, viz., Robert, first prior of 
Winchester,* and Abbot of Glastonbury, William Vigor,t 
and John Chimock,§ and six other persons of note. And 
besides king Arthur and his queen Guinever, there were 
buried here Coel the second, father of St. Helen, and grand- 
father to Constantine the Great, Kentwyn, king of the West 
Saxons, king Edmund the Ist, St. Elgar, and king Edmund 
Ironside. The Dukes who were buried here, were Alphar 
Athelstan, Elwyn, and Humphrey Stafford, Duke of Devon- 
shire. The four Bishops were, Hedda, who was the third 
Bishop of the see of Winchester; Brithwold, who was the 
eight bishop of Wilton; Brithwyne, who was the twelfth 
Bishop of Wells; and Seffride, who, from being the thirty- 
sixth Abbot of Glastonbury, was made the twenty-ninth 
Bishop of Chichester. The other thirteen Abbots which 
were interred in the Church, were Michael de Ambresbury, 
Robert Pedderton, John de Tanton,t John de Kantia,|| Geof- 
frey Tremont, | Walter Taunton,** alias Hec, Adam Sud- 
bury,tt John Braynton, Walter Monington or de Moynton,$§ 
Nicholas Frome,tt Walter More,|\\| John SelwoodSI] or Sel- 
wede, and Richard Breere.*** The six persons of note were 


* He presided over the Abbey of Glastonbury seven years, and died on 
the 4th of May, 1178. 
+ Monk of Glastonbury. 
§ He was Abbot fifty years, and died in 1420. 
t Monk of Glastonbury. He died at Domerham, which was a considerable 
manor belonging to this Abbey, on Michaelmas night, 1290. 
|| He died on the 11th of December, 1303, and was buried on the north 
side of the altar, in a fine new tomb, which he built for himself. 
q He died in 1322. 
** He succeeded Tremont; but he died before confirmation. 
++ Called by Leland, Sudbury, and Solury, who gave the seven great bells 
belonging to the Church, and died in 1335. 
§§ He died in 1374, 49 Edw. III. 
ti He died in 1455. 
||| He died in the same year. 
1T He died in 1493, after whose death one Thomas Wasyn was elected Ab- 


bot, but whose election was made void Nov. 12, 1492, by Richard Fox, the 
then Bishop of Bath and Wells. 
*** He died on the 29th of January, 1524. 
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Hugh Monington, 8.T.D., brother to Abbot Monington ; 
Abbot Sadbury’s father and mother ; John Bickonell, Wil- 
ham Semar, and Thomas Stowell, knights. 

St. Patrick, who is said to have founded this abbey in 
the year 425, is reported to have been the first abbot—and to 
have lived here as an hermit thirty-nine years—and to have 
converted the Irish in the year 433 : he was the first bishop 
of Armagh * 

In the Church, there was a curious clock on the north 
side, made by Peter Lightfoot, a monk of the Abbey, and 
six goodly windows on the east side of it; and there were 
seven great bells in the tower, the gift of Adam Sudbury, 
whilst he was Abbot. 

The Sacristy or vestry joined the Church, though it is 
not known on which side ; it was a large room, in which 
were kept the chalices which were in daily use, and all 
the sacred vestments. It was there the priests and their 
assistants vested,—and so was called the sacristy, from the 
keeping there the Sacraria. It was full of cupboards and 
drawers, and other like conveniences, for the keeping and 
locking up the holy utensils and church stuff. There were 
also in this place conveniences for keeping wine, bread, 
candles, incense, &c., and a cistern and towels for the 
priests to wash before they went to the altar. 

The Church Treasury stood within or near the sacristy, 
in which were kept all the sacred relics which were not 
daily exposed or placed in or on the several altars, all the 
jewels and church plate which were not daily in use, the 
niches, croziers, crusospectorales, and all the pontificalia and 
richest ornaments belonging to the Church. The relics 
were for the most part set in silver or crystal, and decently 


* Sir James Ware’s Antiquities of Ireland :—but some authors differ as to 
St. Patrick’s coming to Glastonbury. The editors of the Monasticon (p. 11) 
say it was in the year 533 or the beginning of the year 534. Cressy says he 
retired here in the year 439, See p. 6 ante. 
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placed on shelves, as were also the plate candlesticks ; and 
the most valuable church stuff was kept in presses and ward- 
robes, which were made either of iron or very strong wain- 
scot. Before the relics there was either a rail or a bench, 
for people to kneel against and say their prayers; and here 
generally the priests said their preparation before they went 
to mass, and their prayers and thanksgivings after mass. 
In this room, or in the sacristy, stood a confessional, for the 
benefit of those who desired to go to confession before they 
went to the altar. The care of the Church, and the custody 
of the sacristy and the church treasury were committed to 
the Sacrista or Sacristan, who was one of the Obedientari. 

The Cloister was a square place, with walks or alleys 
round it, supported with piers or pillars, between which 
were windows; and within the square there was a flower 
garden. The chief use of it was for the monks to make 
their processions, and to bury such of the religious as were 
not the chief superiors, for they were buried in the Church 
or in the chapter house. In the cloister there were doors 
to the chapter house, refectory, fratery, &c., and to the 
several staircases. The dimensions of the cloister are not 
exactly known, there not being any marks of it remaining, 
nor any scale to measure the buildings by. 

The Chapter House stood in one of the alleys of the 
cloister, which was a large place where the monks met for 
the acknowledgment and correction of their faults, spiritual 
conferences, and the determination of those spiritual and 
temporal concerns which required the assent of the whole 
body. At the upper end there was an elbow chair for the 
Abbot; and about it, joining the wall, benches for the 
religious. In the chapter house Abbot Chinnock was 
buried, several of the priors, and some of the Obedientarit. 

The Great Hall, or refectory, was a room in which all 
the professed monks ate daily together, where there were 
seven long tables near them, joining to the wall, there were 
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benches for the monks. The table at the upper end was 
for the Abbot, when he dined with his community, the 
priors, and the other heads of the house. The two next 
tables were for such as were in orders, but not priests, and 
such as designed to enter into holy orders. One of the 
two lower tables, that is to say, the lower table on the right- 
hand side of the Abbot, was for such as were to take 
orders, that the other two middle tables could not hold. 
And the lower table on the left of the Abbot was for the 
lay brothers. 

In some convenient place in the refectory there was a 
pulpit and desk, where one of the religious, at the election 
and appointment of the Abbot, or other presiding superior, 
daily read some part of the Old and New Testament at din- 
ner and supper time. It seems that this pulpit and desk 
stood on the south side of the cloister.* Some part of the 
western wall was standing in September, 1712. 

Belonging to the refectory there were three offices, that 
is to say, a little lavatory, a buttery, and the cellar. The 
little lavatory was the place where the monks washed their 
hands before meals, in which there was a cistern of water, 
ambrys, and presses of thorough carved work, to give air to 
the towels which were kept there. The buttery or pantry 
was a place wherein were kept the table linen, salt cellars, 
and mazers, that is, the drinking cups, which it is probable 
were of silver; they held about a pint, and each monk had 
his mazer placed before him in the refectory, clean washed, 
and filled either with beer, wine, or ale: these and the like 
necessaries were kept in cupboards, called in those days 
ambrys, as mentioned above. The cellar was the place 
where the wine, beer, and ale, that was to be consumed in the 
community, were constantly kept. The charge of the great 
hall, and these three offices, was committed to the Cellararius, 
who was also one of the Obedientari. 


* See a print of this in the Monasticon. 
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It is uncertain in which of all the alleys of the cloister 
the Fratory* stood, but it is certain that it stood in one of 
them, and it was an apartment for the novices. In it there 
were several offices, separate and distinct from the main 
and principal offices of the abbey, amongst others, a refec- 
tory, common room, lavatory, and dormitory ; these were 
the principal offices and apartments in the cloister :—this 
Fratory was governed by one of the priors, who was also 
master of the novices ; and these were the principal officers 
and apartments of the cloister. The gallery was one pair 
of stairs high and directly over the cloister ; in it were the 
library, the lavatory, the wardrobe, the common house, and 
the common treasury. 

The Library was the place where the books of the abbey 
were kept; it was full of choice and valuable books, many 
of them the sacred remains of antiquity, and among them a 
broken piece of history, written by Melchinus, an Avalo- 
nian, who wrote about the year 560.¢ To this library there 
belonged a Scriptorium, which joined the library, where 
there were several monks constantly employed in composing 
and transcribing books for the use of the library. Though 
they wrote missals, breviaries, antiphonalia, and other books 
used in divine service, and the ledger books ; yet in general 
they were employed upon other works—that is to say, 
the fathers, classics, histories, &c. The monks in general 
took great care to increase the number of good books. § 

(It is probable there belonged to the library a cabinet of 
coins, medals, precious stones, and other valuable curi- 
osities. ) 

The Lavatory was a place where the monks washed their 
hands and faces, for which purpose in this room there was 


* Built by John Chinnock, about 140 years before the dissolution of Mon- 
asteries, and previous to the year 1420. 
+ See Leland, who saw the Abbey at the time Whiting was Abbot. 
§ Dr. Tanner. 
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a great cistern or conduit, with several cocks, which was 
always well supplied with water by the Camerarius, as he 
saw occasion, who also provided them with towels, which - 
were kept in the ambrys or presses, and next to the lavatory 
was, the shaving room. 

The Wardrobe was the place where the monks’ clothing 
and bedding was kept; and in this office was the Tailory, 
where tailors were constantly employed in making and 
mending of habits. This apartment and lavatory were 
also under the care of the Camerarius. 

The Common House, or rather the common room, was a 
place where a fire was kept all the winter, for the monks to 
come and warm themselves at, no other fire being allowed 
them, except the masters and officers of the house, who had 
their several fires. 

The Common Treasury was the place where the ready 
money, the charters, registers, ledger books, evidences, and 
accounts of the Abbey, were kept in strong chests and 
presses of iron; and where neighbouring gentlemen, if they 
pleased, by the Abbot’s favour deposited their deeds and 
writings for better security. This place was all built of 
stone, as a security against force, there not being so much 
as a peg of wood; and the whole was carefully plastered 
up in every chink and corner, to prevent rats and mice 
getting in.* The care of the treasury was committed to the 
treasurer, who had the assistance of another monk called 
the under-treasurer. The last who held these offices were 
John Thorne and Roger James, the two monks who were 
executed with Whiting, for denying the supremacy of king 
Henry the Eighth, (p. 13). 

Up another staircase was the Dortoir or Dormitory, where 
the monks lodged and had their chambers, which was over 
the cloister and gallery, and had alleys all round. In this 


* The Treasury of Laycock, which is near the Abbey of Glastonbury, was 
thus carefully built. 
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dormitory every monk had his chamber to himself, which was 
close wainscotted, but small, by reason of the partition be- 
tween each chamber,—but no chimney. In each chamber 
there was a narrow bedstead, only big enough to hold one 
person, upon which there was a straw bed, a flock mattress, 
a coarse blanket, a rug, and a bolster of straw or flock. By 
the bed-side there was a Priez Dieu, or desk to kneel at, 
with a crucifix on it, and another desk or table, with shelves 
and drawers for books and paper, and a chair. 

At each end of the dortoir alleys, and also in the middle 
of each dortoir, there were cressets or lanterns, wrought in 
stone, with lamps, to give light to the monks, when they 
rose in the night to their matins, or on other necessary oc- 
casions. There were a hundred religious more or less, in 
the house at the time of its suppression,” from which it may 
be presumed there were two dormitories containing cells 
sufficient for so numerous a community. This dortoir or 
dormitory was under the care of the Camerarius. 

The Infirmary was an apartment for the sick, and there- 
fore as soon as any of the religious sickened they were con- 
veyed there, where they had a fire and other conveniences. 
There belonged to this apartment a chapel,—several cham- 
bers with furniture fit for sick persons, a separate common 
room, and a separate kitchen,—the dead man’s chamber, 
which was the place to which the dead were carried, where 
the corpse lay till it was washed, cleansed, and clothed in 
the habit that it might be conveyed to the Church, to be 
exposed and interred. This apartment was under the care 
of the infirmarius, who had a cook, and other handy ser- 
vants under him, to assist in the due execution of his 
office. 

Some part of the Abbot’s apartment was standing in the 
year 1712; but a short time afterwards it was taken down 
and the best of the materials were used in building a little 


* According to Dr. Saunders and Father Reigner. 
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neat house, on the south-west side of the enclosure. It stood 
south of the great hall, and the main of the building ran 
north and south, the front of it was towards the west, and 
it was built almost in the form of the great Roman capital 
(E), only at the north and south end it jutted out some 
yards. It was only three stories high, and had ten stone 
windows on each floor in the front. The ascent to this 
apartment was by half-a-dozen or more large handsome 
stone steps, which led to several stately rooms, which were 
for the most part wainscotted with oak, the ceilings as well 
as the sides of the rooms: in divers panels of the wainscot, 
particularly in the ceilings, and over the chimney places, 
there were the arms of England neatly carved, quarterly 
France and England, and the arms of the Abbey.* In the 
first quarter, our blessed Lady, with our Saviour in her 
right arm, and a sceptre in her left, all Or, being the coat 
armour that was borne by the famous king Arthur, who, it 
is thought, honoured this Abbey so far as to bestow this 
coat upon them. Up one pair of stairs, at the south-eastern 
end of this building, was the Abbot’s bedchamber, which 
was about eighteen feet in length, and fourteen in breadth, 
in which there was an old bedstead, without tester or posts, 
boarded at the bottom, and a shelving board at the head. 
According to the Tradition of the place, this bedstead was 
the same that Abbot Whiting laid on, and it was considered 
to be a great curiosity. This apartment lay neglected for 
many years, no one caring to occupy it, it having been said 
that no one who had dwelt therein ever thrived, and an en- 
closure there, had never continued in one family more than 
thirty years together since the dissolution of the Abbey: to 
this apartment there was a garden, and two stables, the one 
for the Abbot’s saddle nags and geldings, and the other for 
mules and horses, for his horse litter. 

The King’s Lodgings. That there was such an apart- 


* Vert, a cross, bottone argent. 
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ment, there is no doubt; but whether is was part of the 
guest-house, or a distinct building, is uncertain ; but it ap- 
pears that King Edward I. and his consort Queen Eleanor 
with their retinues, came to the abbey in April, 1278, and 
were conveniently lodged there during their stay, and were 
magnificently entertained at the expence of the abbey.* 

The Guest House was an apartment for the entertainment 
of strangers and reception of travellers, where all persons, 
from the prince to the peasant, were entertained according 
to their rank ; and none were brow-beaten, or commanded 
to depart, if they were orderly and of good behaviour.t There 
were in this apartment a noble hall, several lodging rooms, 
clean and well furnished, a cellar well stored with wine and 
beer, a stable well furnished with hay and provender, 
and all the conveniences that might be met with at 
an inn, or in a nobleman’s or gentleman’s house; and all 
this was gratis. This apartment was committed to the 
Hospitalarius, who had under him a butler, grooms, and 
other proper persons, to help him in the execution of his 
office. 

The Eleemosynarium, or almonry, was a place where the 
alms of the Abbey were distributed; here, not only the 
poor of Glastonbury, but all the poor of the neighbourhood 
found relief. These alms were always distributed by a grave 
monk, called Eleemosynarius or almoner, whose business it 
likewise was to enquire after the sick, feeble, ancient and 
disabled persons in the neighbourhood, and such as were 
ashamed to beg, whom he bountifully relieved, as well as 
to those who came to the almonry. This almoner was also 
overseer of the Hospital Pilgrims; and he had also an in- 


* According to Leland. 


+ According to the 53rd chapter of the Rules for the regulation of the 
Abbey. 
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spection of the hospital for poor women, which was founded 
by Abbot Breere, (p. 11) which stood in the town of Glaston- 
bury, and not in the enclosure of the Abbey. 

The Apartment of the Clerks of our Lady was a little 
college of secular priests, endowed with rents and allowances 
to say mass daily, for the intention of the founder, at some 
chapel or altar in the Church, particularly at the Chapel of 
our Lady: this was also built by Abbot Breere. These 
secular priests lived under the same discipline, and were 
subject to the Abbot, who provided them with all necessary 
conveniences. 

The Boys’ Apartment was a sort of seminary for youth 
to be taught their christian doctrine, music, and grammar, 
by which means they became fit for the university, theiz 
number is uncertain, they served the Church as choristers, 
and were found with all necessaries gratis: there belonged 
to this apartment a school, dormitory, hall, &c. The care 
of these boys, and their apartment, was committed to one 
of the monks, who was their master, and who had a cell in 
their dormitory, where he constantly laid, to keep them in 
good order. 

The Kitchen. This was the only entire building that re- 
mains ; it is all built of stone, without so much as a single 
peg of wood about it. The outside is a four-square, and 
the inside is octangular. There were in it four fire-hearths, 
each hearth is about sixteen feet long, and they face each 
other, without any chimney,* having no tunnels to let out 
the smoke, and it does not appear how the smoke from 
these hearths was conveyed away. ‘The inside of this kitchen 
was twenty feet high to the roof, which runs up im a figure 
of eight triangles, equal and equilateral. ‘The top is crowned 
with a sort of a double lantern, of curious design, not unlike 
those in the colleges of Oxford, or the Inns of Court, to which 


* So called by Dr. Plott, in his Letter to Bishop Fell, printed at the end 
of Leland’s Itinerary, vol. ii. 
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lantern, by some means or other, it is probable the smoke of 
the four hearths was conveyed. On the east and south there 
were two great doors, and in the squares opposite to these 
doors, two large windows; but there remains no signs of any 
dresser or pavement. This kitchen, it is said, was built by 
Abbot Whiting. 

Every monk of the house served a week in the kitchen 
as it came to his turn, unless he was in a post wherein he 
could be more serviceable, or was prevented by sickness. 
He was called Dispenser, and his business was to appoint 
what diet was to be dressed, to carve the portions for the com- 
munity, and to book down the papers and bills that related 
to his office. He had under him the Coguus and Soccoquus, 
and they under them porters to bring in fuel, garden stuff, 
&c., and turnspit boys. He was also obliged at the end of 
the week to see the towels, dresser-cloths, and the rest of 
the kitchen vessels, clean scoured, that he might deliver 
them up in that order to the Cellararius, who re-delivered 
them the next morning to the next dispenser that succeeded. 
This is all that has been collected respecting the inclosure, 
the remainder of the ground which was not built upon was 
taken up in yards, courts, and gardens. 

From what has been said of the history of this Abbey, 
some idea may be formed of what the Monastery was before 
its suppression. This once splendid kitchen is at this time 
used as a barn. 
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A short Topograpaical and Historical Account of the 
Town of Glastonbury. 


The Ancient Borough Town of Glastonbury is situated 
almost in the middle of the county of Somersetshire, about 
nineteen miles south from Bristol, fifteen south-west from 
Bath, about five miles, veering a little to the west, from 
Wells, twelve miles (almost east) of Bridgewater, and about 
seven miles (inclining a little to the west) of Ichester, 
lying in a fenny marshy country, a town not easy to 
be got to in early days, either on foot or on horseback.* 
Since then it has become a great thoroughfare, standing in 
the great road between Bristol and Ezeter, from the latter 
of which places it is distant forty-one computed miles, to- 
wards the north-east. 

This town, which is said to have been built in the days 
of Ina, king of the West Saxons, about 708, (page 1.) It 
flourished considerably till the arrival of the Danes in King 
Alfred’s time, about the year 873, when they laid it deso- 
late.t But this is contradicted by another author,§ who 
says “those infidels in their invasion and persecution at- 
tempted to destroy it, but were prevented by two of their 
men being stricken with blindness.” But be that as it may, 
it certainly was repaired by St. Dunstan, and by the libe- 
rality of king Edmund, the ninth Saxon king, it was en- 
tirely re-edified, about the year 944, who made the town en- 
tirely subject to and dependentupon the abbey, butexempted 
it from all imposition and oppressions, and endowed it with 
the rights, liberties, and privileges, before mentioned in the 


* Leland’s Collectanea, 
t Ibid. 
§ Mr. Broughton. 
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charter of king Edgar,* noticed in the account of the Abbey 
(an page 39.) 

In the year 970, twenty-six years after, King Edmund 
granted the above charter to St. Dunstan and his monks ; 
Glastonbury then became a small city, with a strong wall 
of a mile about, replenished with stately buildings, amongst 
which was the hospital for pilgrims. 

The town suffered very considerably when the Abbey was 
destroyed by fire in the year 1171, or as others say, 1184; 
but it suffered more from the earthquake, which threw 
down St. Michael’s Church on the Torr, in the year 1270. 
The town was afterwards re-edified, and consisted chiefly 
of two streets, the principal one running east and west to 
the market cross, and extended six furlongs in length, 
leading to Bridgewater ; the other street running from the 
west end of the market cross south and almost north, on 
the road to Exeter, about two furlongs in length. 

There were two parish Churches in Glastonbury ; the one 
dedicated to St. John the Baptist, (p. 24) on the north side 
of the principal street, towards the middle of it; and the other 
dedicated to St. Bennet, otherwise called St. Cuthbert, in the 
other street.t 

St. John the Baptist’s is a fair Church, and the east part 
of it was in Leland’s time elegant and aisled:§ the body of 
the Church had arches on each side. There were three 
monuments standing here in Leland’s days; the first, to 
one Richard Atwell, who was a considerable benefactor to 
the town of Glastonbury, who died about the year 1472, 
and was buried on the north side of the choir ; the second 
of Johanna his wife, both being buried under very hand- 
some marble stones; and the third was that of one Camell, 
a gentleman who lies buried in the south part of the tran- 


* See the Monasticon, 
+ Ibid. 
§ Leland. 
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sept. There is a quadrate tower for bells, which is very 
high and fair. 

There is nothing very remarkable of St. Bennet’s Church, 
but it appears from some very ancient figures on the porch, 
which is on the north side, that it was built in the year of 
Christ, 1133. The two figures of [1] resemble two [S.8.], 
and the two figures of [3] resemble a great |B], from which 
some think these characters stand for Sanctus Benedictus. 

Serjeant Gould, who was a judge in the reign of the Prince 
of Orange, lies buried in the north isle. The Church is 
little and low, and is esteemed only for its antiquity. 

The Market House was a neat pile of building, built with 
stone from the Abbey ; but the town lost in a great measure 
their market since its building, which was imputed to its 
having been built with materials that once belonged to the 
Church. 

In Leland’s time their market day was weekly, on Wed- 
nesday, but it was afterwards changed to Tuesday.* They 
have two annual fairs, the one on the 8th of September, and 
the other on Michaelmas-day, the chief commodities sold 
there being horses and fat cattle. 

Breere’s Hospital was a small ancient building of stone, 
on the north side of the principal street, entering Glaston- 
bury from Wells, built by Abbot Breere on the north side 
of the Abbey, as an almshouse for seven or ten poor women, 
probably soon after his return from his embassy to Rome in 
the year 1503 or 1504.f (p. 11). 

The Pilgrims Hospital was another very ancient building 
in the same street, on the same side of the way, a little 
beyond St. John the Baptists Church, where all- persons 
that resorted to Glastonbury were entertained gratis, on 
the score of devotion. It was built with free-stone, and it 
was afterwards an inn, known by the sign of the White 


* According to Ogilby. 
+ Leland’s Itinerarum. 
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Horse, and called by the inhabitants the Abbot’s Inn. From 
many circumstances this building has been considered to 
have been part of the Pilgrims Hospital, which was under 
the direction of the Eleemosynarium of the Abbey, who had 
under him a master, chamberlain, cooks, and other officers. 
Its endowment consisted of distinct and separate lands, and 
it was one of the 110 hospitals which were suppressed at 
the close of the reign of Henry the Eighth, or the begin- 
ning of the reign of Edward the Sixth. 

There is a little neat house on the south of the inclosure 
of the Abbey, built in the year 1713, or the year following, 
with the materials of the Abbot’s apartments. In the front 
of it there was the large coat of arms of the Abbey, carved 
out on large stones. 

The Torr, which has been already mentioned, might be 
seen many miles round the country; some remains of the 
tower are still standing. 

In the year 1684, a story was extant, that “ a mason, 
wanting a free-stone, came to the renter of the Abbey and 
gave sixpence for it: the saw standing somewhere fit for 
his turn, the mason sawed it, and out came several pieces 
of gold, of three pounds ten shillings value a-piece,” of 
ancient coin.* ‘This story is related by others, but with 
this difference, that the number of the pieces of gold was 
about sixty.t This stone probably belonged to some chim- 
ney piece, and the gold was supposed to have been hidden 
in it when the dissolution was near. 

The Holy Thorn of Glastonbury, which has been already 
mentioned, (p.20) grew on the south ridge of Weary-all- 
Hill, afterwards called Werrall Park, a ground formerly 
belonging to a gentleman of the name of William Strode. 
This thorn had two trunks or bodies till the reign of Queen 


* Mr. Paschal, in a letter to John Aubrey, who wrote the Survey of North 
Wiltshire, dated 11th of November, 1684. i 
+ The Editor of the New Description of England. 
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Elizabeth, in whose days a story prevailed, that a saint-like 
puritan, taking offence at it, cut down the largest of the 
two trunks, and would have cut down the other, had he 
not been miraculously punished by cutting his leg, and one 
of the chips flying up to his head put out one of his eyes. 
Though the trunk cut off was separated quite from the root, 
excepting a little of the bark which stuck to the rest of the 
body, and laid above the ground above thirty years, yet it 
still continued to flourish as the other did which was left 
standing ; and after this, when it was taken up and thrown 
into a ditch, it flourished and budded as it did before. 
About a year after this it was stolen; but it was not known 
by whom. 

The remaining trunk was the size “ of the body of an or- 
dinary man,—it was a tree of that kind and species, in all 
its natural respects, which is termed the white thorn ; but 
it was so cut and mangled round about the bark, by en- 
graving people’s names resorting thither to see it, that it 
was a wonder how the sap and nutriment should be diffused 
from the root to the boughs and the branches, which were 
also so maimed and broken, that it was the surprise of all 
how it continued to vegetate, or grow at all; yet the arms 
and boughs were spread and dilated in a circular manner 
as far or farther than other trees, freed from such impedi-- 
ments, of like proportion, bearing haws as fully and plenti- 
fully as others. 

“ The blossomes of this tree were such curiosities beyond 
the seas, that the Bristol merchants carried them over into 
foreign parts. 

“ It grew upon, or rather near, the top of a hill, in a 
a pasture bare and naked of other trees, and was a shelter 
for cattle feeding there, by reason whereof, the pasture 
being great and the cattle many, round about the tree the 
ground was bare and beaten as any highway, floor, or any 
continual trodden place. Yet this trunk was likewise cut 
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down by a military saint in the rebellion which happened 
in king Charles the First’s time. However, there are divers 
trees from it by grafting and inoculation, preserved in the 
town and country adjacent ; amongst other places, there is 
one in the garden of a currier living in the principal street, 
a second at the White Hart Inn, and a third in the garden 
of William Strode, Esq.” 


It has been doubted whether there ever was such 
a person as king Arthur, whose remains are said to 
have been discovered in the Church-yard of Glastonbury, 
(as mentioned in p.9.) The following account of this 
celebrated and renowned prince may, perhaps, in some 
measure remove these doubts. It is certain, however, that 
this prince fell in a great battle between him and his nephew 
Mordred, which was fought at Camblan, after which he was 
taken to Glastonbury, where he died of the many and severe 
wounds which he received during the conflict. There are 
many incredible stories reported of king Arthur, by Geoffrey 
of Monmouth and others, who, from the fictions of British 
bards, made a medley of truth and falsehood, for beautifying 
their histories or delighting their readers. In this, without 
speaking more than truth, they might have set off king 
Arthur as a prince of a most magnanimous and heroic spirit ; 
it being allowed by the most judicious and impartial his- 
torians, “that, had it not been that Almighty God had 
given up the Britains to destruction, no hand could have 
been more proper and able to rescue them than king Ar- 
thur’s ; and no doubt it was to his valour the security of the 
remnant of them, among the mountains of Wales, ought to 
be ascribed.” * Uter Pendragon, Arthur’s father, who was 
brother of Ambrosius, dying by poison in the tenth year 
after the coming of Cerdic, the West Saxon, his son Arthur, 
then a youth of only fifteen years of age, began to rule the 


* Cressy’s Antiquities of Glastonbury. 
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Britains. His mother’s name was Jgerna, and he was born 
in the castle of Tintagell in Cornwall. King Uter, died in 
the year 506, some authors say 508, and others 516, which 
is said to have been the year of Arthur’s coronation,* which 
ceremony was probably performed by St. Dubritius, either 
at Winchester or Caerlegeon, in a general assembly of the 
bishops and nobles.t+ 

Uter left Arthur engaged in a war against the Saxons; 
and his accession to the throne was not approved by Lotho, 
king of the Picts, and Gowran, king of the Scots, who had 
married his aunts, Anna and Alda, his father’s sisters. 
Lotho pretended to the crown in right of his wife, the elder 
sister, of which marriage was descended Mordred. The 
Saxons being informed of this, brought these princes, though 
Christians and uncles, into an alliance with them against 
king Arthur, who, being thus beset, marched his forces 
into the north, and attacking the Saxons in Northumberland 
he drove them to York, where he besieged them. Colgerne 
their leader, privately conveying himself out of the city, 
went into Germany, where he got fresh succours from 
Chardick, a king of that country, who with 700 sail came 
in person to the relief of the Saxons, and landed in Scot- 
land. Arthur hearing of the arrival of this new supply, 
raised the siege of York and retired towards London, and 
sent for aid to his nephew Hoel, his sister’s son, the then 
king of Armonica, (now called Brittany) who came over in 
person, bringing with him a powerful army. Arthur, being 
thus reinforced, marched from Southampton to Lincoln, 
which city Chardick had strongly besieged, where he not 
only raised the siege, but forced them to fly to a wood, and 
being surrounded, they were compelled to surrender to 
Arthur’s victorious army, on condition to depart the land, 
and to leave behind their horse armour and other furniture. 


* Cressey. 
+ Leland. See also Cressey’s Antiquities of Glastonbury. 
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After this, he fought twelve pitched battles with the Saxons, 
and overthrew them in every one, which victories popish 
authors say he obtained by invoking the assistance of the 
Virgin Mary, whose image he wore over his armour, and 
which also was painted upon his standard. 

King Arthur made an expedition upon some unknown 
occasion into France; and, forgetting the unkindness he 
had formerly received from his uncle Lotho, he not only 
took Mordred, Lotho’s son, into favour, but intrusted him 
with the government of his kingdom, and committed to his 
care his wife, queen Gwinever. Mordred took advantage of 
king Arthur’s absence, and violently took the queen to his 
embrace, and to strengthen himself, entered into a confed- 
racy with the king of the West Saxons, to whom he yielded 
several provinces, which, coming to the ears of king Arthur, 
he returned out of Brittany, inflamed with unquenchable 
rage and hatred against Mordred, who was prepared to 
prevent his landing. Arthur having landed, a most san- 
guinary battle was fought between them, at Richborough, 
near Sandwich, in Kent,* in which Awgusellus, king of 
Albania, and Walwan, two of king Arthur’s relations, and 
noted as being two warlike thunderbolts, duo fulmina belli,t 
fell by his side. The king having the advantage, renewed 
the fight, and compelled Mordred to fly to Winchester, 
whither he pursued him, and again put him to flight, which 
he directed towards Cornwall; but Arthur, not ceasing to 
follow, at length overtook him near the river Alaune, (by 
corruption called Camblan) where the town of Camelford 
stands, in which place the controversy was ended, but 
fatally to both. 

Mordred, having ranged his army, in a desperate fury 
rushed amongst his enemies, resolving rather to die than to 
shew his back to them again. In this combat, which con- 


* Stow’s Chronicle. 
+ According to Leland. 
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tinued a whole day, after horrible bloodshed on both sides, 
king Arthur with the courage and fury of a lion rushed to 
the troop in which he knew Mordred was, and accordingly 
making his way with the sword, he slew Mordred out- 
right, and dispersed his enemies ; but in the fight he him- 
self received many mortal wounds. Upon this, he was 
conveyed to the Abbey of Avalon, now called Glastonbury, 
(where he died on the 21st of May, in the year 542,) by 
the charitable attentions of a noble and worthy matron, 
Morgains, a kinswoman ; and, as she looked after and also 
dressed his wounds there while he was alive, she took upon 
herself the chief care of his funeral after he was dead, 
which was managed with much privacy, and he was buried 
sixteen feet under ground, in order to prevent the Saxons 
insulting or offering any indignity to his corpse, in case 
they prevailed ; but they never could find out where he was 
buried, for it was not known till upwards of 600 years after. 
King Henry the Second, after two successive campaigns, 
gained considerable advantages over the Irish, and went 
himself into Ireland in October, 1172, and passing through 
Wales, at Pembroke he thanked the Welsh for their ser- 
vice, and told them, that in a great measure the success was 
owing to their British courage and valour. The Welsh, 
pleased with the king’s taking notice of their loyalty, en- 
tertained him according to the dignity of a king; and one 
of their bards, playing upon the harp, sung a ballad, while 
the king was at dinner, in which the place where king Ar- 
thur was buried is alluded to.* 

Near the bones of King Arthur were found those of his 
Queen Guinever, who after Arthur’s death retired either 
to the nunnery of St. Julius the Martyr in Caerlcron, or to 
that of Amesbury in Wiltshire, from one of which places 


* See Lelard’s Collectanea, vol. 5, and Cressy’s Church History, 11th 
book ; also, Stow, Speed, Bishop, Usher, and others, from Giraldus Cam- 
brensis. 
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her corpse was conveyed with much secresy to Glastonbury, 
and there privately buried in or near Arthur’s grave. 

When the tomb was opened some years after (A. D. 1728) 
the Queen’s body seemed to be perfect and whole; her 
hair was neatly plaited, which was of the colour of burnished 
gold; but her corpse being touched with the finger by one 
who stood by, it fell to dust :—so it is reported by several 
authors of repute.* 

After the spectators had gratified their curiosity, the 
abbot and his monks took all the remains, both of Arthur 
and Guinever, out of their coffins, and putting them into 
chests made for the purpose, they first deposited them in a 
chapel in the church, till a monument suitable to the dig- 
nity of a King and Queen could be made for them in the 
presbytery of the choir, where in finishing the church, a 
stately monument of touchstone was erected, engraven on 
the outside; that which contained the body of the King was 
placed by itself at the head of the tomb, and that of the 
Queen at his feet on the east side of it, on the west side 
of the tomb: and where the King’s bones were deposited 
there was the following inscription engraved : 


HIC JACET ARTURUS, FEOS REGNUM, GLORIA REGNI, 
QUAM MORES PROBITUS COMMENDANT LAUDE PE- 
RENNI. 


and on the east side, where the Queen’s remains were 
placed, there was the following inscription :— 


ARTURI JACET HIC CONJUX TUMULATA SECUNDA, 
QUŒ MERUIT CŒLOS VIRTUTUM PROLE FECUNDA. 


Here did the remains of this great King, and his Queen, 
rest eighty-five years, at which time, A.D. 1278, King Ed- 
ward I. and his Queen Eleanor, came to Glastonbury, at- 


* Leland, Stow, Speed, Bishop Usher, and others from Giraldus Cambren- 
sis, who was an eye witness of the fact. 
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tended by many of the first men of the nation, clergy as 
well as nobility. Whereupon, on the 19th of April, they 
caused the tomb to be opened, and both the shrines to be 
taken out of the monument, which, when the court and its 
attendants had thoroughly viewed, King Edward opened 
the shrine in which King Arthur’s bones were laid, and 
Queen Eleanor the chest wherein were those of Queen 
Guinever, and then each of them taking the respective 
bones out of the chests, they exposed them on two side 
tables, near the high altar, till the next morning, for every 
one that was desirous to gratify their curiosity to see ; and 
early the next morning, being Wednesday before Easter, the 
King and Queen, with great honour and respect, wrapt up 
all the bones (excepting the two sculls, which were set up 
in the treasury) in rich shrouds and mantles, and placing 
them again in their separate shrines, the King put into 
that of Arthur’s the following inscription: 


« Hee sunt ossa nobilissimi regis Arturii, que anno dominice 
incarnationis 1278, decimo tertio calend. Matii, per dominum Fad- 
wardum regem Anglie illustrem, hic fuerunt sic collocata, presenti- 
bus Leonora, serenissima ejusdem regis consorte, et filia domini Fer- 
randi regis Hispanie, magistro Gulielmo de Middleton, tune Nor- 
wicensi electo, magistro Thoma de Becke, archdicano Dorsetensi, et 
predicti regis thesauratio, domino Henrico de Lascey, comite Lin- 
colnie, domino Arnadio, comite Sabandia, et multis magnatibus 
Anglie.” 


Then the King and Queen fixing their royal signets to 
each chest, they caused the chest to be placed in the old 
mausoleum, where they remained undisturbed about 250 
years, till the dissolution of the abbey in King Henry the 
Eight’s time, “ and then this noble monument,* among the 
fatal overthrow of infinite more, was altogether razed at the 
disposal of some then in commission, whose over hasty ac- 


* According to Speed. 
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tions, and too forward zeal in these behalfs, hath left unto 
us the want of many truths, and cause to wish that some of 
their employments had been better spent.” 

_ This perhaps will be sufficient to show that there was 
such a person as King Arthur: as to further information 
on that subject, the reader is referred to Leland.* 

Besides the holy thorn, there was a miraculous walnut- 
tree, which grew in the Church-yard, near St. Joseph’s 
Chapel, (mentioned in p. 58.) The stock was alive at the 
time Mr. Broughton wrote, who saw it with a few small 
branches, too young and tender to bring forth fruit; but 
this tree, as well as the thorn, was cut down. Dr. James 
Montague, bishop of Bath and Wells, in the early days of 
king James the First, was so wonderfully taken with the 
extraordinariness of this thorn and the walnut-tree, that he 
thought a branch of these trees was a present worthy of the 
acceptance of the then queen, (Anne) consort of James the 
First. Fuller ridicules the holy thorn; but he is severely 
reproved for it by Dr. Heylin, (a protestant writer), who 
says “ he hath heard from persons of great worth and credit, 
dwelling near the place, that it hath budded and blowed 
upon Christmas-day.” 


* See 5th vol. of Leland’s Collectanea, and Cressey’s Church History, 11th 
book. 
+ Mentioned by Camden. 
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